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For the Woman's Journal. 
A VENTURE. 


BY ANNIE PARKER. 


I sent atiny venture out, 
And with it sent a prayer 

That God would keep o'er that frail bark, 
A loving, watchful care. 


And freighted thus with faithful prayer, 
And sent away with trust, 

With sails all set, with colors brave, 
Successful be, it must. 


But ah! it met with storms and gales, 
The colors brave grew pale; 

And trust nigh died with such a test, 
But prayer may yet avail. 


It did avail! for, with the dawn, 
The storm clouds swept away, 

The venture was all safe and sound 
On the waters of the bay. 











LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Wasuineton, D. C. } 
ApRrit 14, 1879. i‘ 

There are always plenty of things to in- 
terest the observer in Washington, apart 
from the political life. One is the fact that 
here alone in the United States you can real- 
ly feel that you see the American people. 
Everywhere else—even in New York—you 
feel that you see one particular locality rep- 
resented. So vast is the area of our nation 
that it inevitably shows some local coloring 
in each place; but in Washington you seem 
to see a cross-section of the whole; the phy- 
sique, the manners, the conversation give 
you a sort of average,—for better or for 
worse,—of your fellow country-men and 
country-women taken asa whole. A dozen 
people in a borse-car may easily represent a 
dozen different states of the Union, and 
those the most remote. There is therefore 
a perpetual interest in watching those around 
you in Washington; a kind of national in- 
terest, such as you cannot feel in Boston, 
or Milwaukee, or Richmond, or San Fran- 
cisco, On the whole, our fellow-citizens 
seem to me to stand the test very credita- 
bly; but at any rate the process of obser- 
vation is interesting. 

Another point of interest is to observe the 
steady improvement of the colored popula- 
tion of this city. Every time I come here 
the proportion of dirt and rags and wretch- 
edness seems to have perceptibly diminished, 
and that of well-dressed and comfortable 
looking people to have increased. Some- 
thing may be lost in picturesqueness by this 
change; rags are often picturesque, and col- 
ored head-dresses always are; but more is 
gained. All agree that the change is going 
on. I heard the matter discussed last night 
hetween two ladies, both long resident in 
this city, and one belonging eminently to 
the “First Families of Virginia.” Both 
“greed that the whole course of the colored 
yeople here had been most creditable, and 
that they were steadily advancing. My F. 
F. V. friend spoke especially of the proprie 
'y of demeanor of the younger women; of 
their good taste in dress, and of the absence 
of tawdriness and mere display. Certainly 
the congregation of the colored Presbyteri- 





an church close by me would compare cred- 
itably, in dress and appearance with any in 
the land. Its minister is Rev. T. 8. Grimké, 
a native of South Carolina and a graduate 
of Princeton; and his wife, formerly Miss 
Charlotte Forten, is a graduate of a Massa- 
chusetts Normal School and has many 
friends among the most cultivated people of 
that state. 

Still another interesting phase of Wash- 
ington life is the gradual growth of a most 
agreeable society here, composed of private 
residents, of the more permanent officials, 
and of retired officers of the army and navy. 
As this grows, it checks the predominance 
of mere politics, and counterbalances the 
undue importance given to mere temporary 
notabilities. A merely political circle is 
very tiresome; a society is very unsatisfac- 
tory where the most ignorant or unscrupu- 
lous man takes rank by virtue of office. 
But where political life enters simply as one 
important element, it adds value; and the 
gradual growth of other elements in Wash- 
ington is making it more and more of a 
metropolis. With the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on one side and the largest public libra- 
ry on the other, there seems no reason why 
other intellectual pursuits than statesman- 
ship should not contribute their share to 
Washington society. 

As yet, nodoubt the fusion is very incom 
plete. There is a story told of one of Gen- 
eral Grant’s secretaries of the navy that on 
visiting Boston and Cambridge he was in- 
troduced to Professor James Russell Lowell. 
The official found something familiar in the 
name, and said ‘‘Lowell? Lowell? It seems 
to me that I have heard Mr. James T. Fields 
speak of you!” There are men in public 
life here to whom the name of Longfellow 
or Whittier or Emerson or Hawthorne 
would convey almost as little meaning as 
this; if they had heard of Bancroft or Mot- 
ley or more recently of Lowell or Taylor, 
it would be because these last had held office. 
But while this is still true, it is also true that 
Washington, as a city is becoming more and 
more a school for other cultivated pursuits, 
besides public affairs. 

As to politics there is certainly a singular 
contrast between this year and the time of 
my last visit, a year ago. Then there was 
a lull in sectional antagonism and an appar- 
ent split in the Republican party; now sec- 
tional antagonism is revived, and the South- 
ern hot-heads, as of old, are helping their 
opponents, by their own folly. There is 
still so much of barbarism, the bequest of 
slavery, left inthe South and Southwest, 
that its ablest men often seem only like so 
many wild Highland chiefs, incapable of 
discipline or order even among themselves, 
and constantly quarrelling with those who 
would fain treat them justly, and cement- 
ing the opposition which they defy. Great 
as have been the mistakes and errors of Re- 
publicans, the Southern Democrats com- 
monly manage to commit greater ones. In 
the present arguments on the army bill, they 
seem to me to occupy a stronger logical 
position than their opponents; and yet their 
foolish arrogance and braggadocio are al- 
ready alarming the country; and will pro- 
bably elect a Republican president, as the 
same qualities have elected one every four 
years, for a long time. 

For one, 1 have no belief—I might better 
say, no fear—that this president will be 
General Grant. Whatever may be the truth 
beforehand, the strongest demand of a nom- 
inating convention is generally for a candi- 
date who will unite the party. It is not the 
man who has the most ardent friends who 
is sought, but he who has the fewest ene- 
mies. The last election proved that the in- 
dependent voters really had the balance of 
power in their hands. That election was 
unquestionably carried by the nomination 
of a man against whom the independent 
voters had nothing to say; and who won 
many thousand votes that never would have 
been given to Blaine or Conkling. This 
class will be as large now as then, and will 
not vote for General Grant. The scandals 
of his administration, compared with the 
clean atmosphere that has since surrounded 
the White House, would all come freshly 
into memory. The Republican party will 
need every one of its votes to secure success, 
and can only secure them by nominating a 
new man, unstained by suspicion; some one 
who, if he has friends less noisy, has fewer 
opponents. This is what I have believed, 
throughout, and I am glad to find this same 
view to prevail among the most experienced 
politicians with whom I have had the op- 
portunity of talking. How it would be if 
Woman-Suffrage already prevailed, I can- 
not say. The celebrated Dr. Mary Walker 
told a friend of mine, at the Capitol, the 
other day, that if she had a hand in the 
government, it would be better conducted. 


t. W. & 





LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


IV. 

The Chinese were no doubt first intro- 
duced into American homes as servants, 
from motives of economy, and an unwilling- 
ness to submit to the exactions of Irish ser- 
vant girls, the wages of which were so 
exorbitant, from $35 to $90 per month, 
that persons of moderate means could not 
pay them; and in order to keep them at 
these high figures, these Catholic servants, 
I have been informed, were furnished with 
temporary homes by Catholic institutions, 
which profited by their high rates of service. 
Certain it is, they were able to continue 
their demand for higher prices than were 
ever paid in the east, and thus open the 
door for Chinese competition. And so apt 
were these boys, so neat, noiseless, steady 
and willing, that it was a very serious compe- 
tion. A small China boy of fourteen, with 
little or no knowledge of English, could be 
had until recently, for $1.00 to $2.00 per 
week. Now such boys are very scarce. 
There has been a great falling off in the em- 
igration of such, owing to the opposition 
to them, which often results in abuse by 
Hoodlums, and one would find it difficult to 
get any China boy for less than $2.00 per 
week, while the average of wages for 6000 
of them now in service here is $23.50 per 
month, while the average of white servants’ 
wages is between $20 and $25 per month. 
Good Chinese cooks command just as high 
prices as those of any nationality, some re- 
ceiving $50 per month. A good Chinese 
boy-of-all-work gets from $5 to $8 per 
week, so let no one in the East suppose that 
the presence of the Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast makes good domestic help any cheaper 
or better than there. 

Chinese laundries have indeed lightened 
the burdens of housekeeping wonderfully, 
and for these, even the ‘‘sand-lotters” should 
be thankful, since many of them are indebt- 
ed to them for their well starched linen, 
being unable to pay the higher prices asked 
by whites. Here again is seen a trait not 
peculiar to the Mongolian. Several cases 
have come to my knowledge of Irish wash- 
erwomen who having joined in the cry 
against ‘‘Chinese cheap labor,” and secured 
for themselves washings to be taken home 
and washed for from $2.00 to $2.50, wili 
take those clothes to Chinese wash-houses, 
where they will get them done for $1.00, 
making what may be called very fair profits. 
The Chinese house servant holds 4 place 
here more important to the whole question 
of civilizing the race than any other. He 
is glad to eat and sleep like his white breth- 
ren. My China boys without exception 
seemed glad of a good bed, a white spread 
and white curtains hung to separate from 
the rest of the laundry where they slept; 
their room was carpeted, and they took care 
to cover it about the stove when making the 
fire. One made an ingenious little ward 
robe for his ‘Sunday clothes.” They nev- 
er needed to be told about washing their 
bedding, and every one must be impressed 
with the neatness of their own apparel 
when about their work. I consider there- 
fore these 6000 house servants the missiona- 
ries of the coast. Returning to China, I do 
not believe they will ever return to as low a 
level of life as before. Some of them are 
quite fond of dress, and wear fine, well-made 
suits, generally of dark blue broadcloth or 
that which closely resembles it. Quilted 
sleeveless blouses of figured blue silk, lined 
with scarlet, are also worn for warmth. 
Stockings are always white, and as the soles 
of their shoes are about an inch thick, they 
are kept above the mud of the streets ina 
manner to be envied on rainy days. Let us 
hear some of the objections urged against 
their continuance in the country. ‘“They 
are pagans.” Have we not a large class in 
this country little better? Are there no 
worshippers of saints and relics? No bow- 
ing down to graven images? What moral 
difference is there between the ceremonials 
of Buddhism and Catholicism? Do not 
even Catholics own to a startling oneness? 
If the worship of saints and relics is admis- 
sible, why not of benefactors and ancestors? 
Who is prepared to declare against the mor- 
al teaching of Confucius? ‘‘His followers 
do not live up to his precepts.” Of course 
all Christians are true to those of their great 
leader. Have we not a large class in our 
great cities who never hear the name of 
God save profanely used? Who refuses to 
these naturalization? Who forbid the secu- 
lar, Sunday school and church to these de- 
graded creatures? Who, of these so fearful 
of Chinese pollution of the body politic, de- 
claims against the suffrage for such? ‘The 
Chinese, if allowed the ballot, would be a 
dangerous power in the hands of capitalists 
and politicians.” Why more so than the 
vicious and ignorant masses of New York 
and other great cities? 





“They are filthy in their manner of liv- 
ing.” To offset our horror at the crowding 
and filth of Chinatown, read up afresh of 
the charming way Christians live in Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool, London, New York, Bos- 
ton, and wherever the tenement system 
prevails. The New York World declares 
the tenement population of that city to be 
‘“‘at least ten times as numerous as the Chi- 
nese colony of San Francisco is said to be.” 
And with regard to the dirty condition of 
the streets of Chinatown, 1 have passed 
through most of them, and can truly say I 
have seen some in Philadelphia quite as 
dirty as well as in New York. When we 
consider that out of the enormous tax for 
keeping the city clean, not one dollar has 
been expended in Chinatown for six years 
past, we may readily excuse much we see. 
In view of this fact added to that of great 
numbers crowded together, and the busy 
life they lead, their quarters will compare 
very favorably with those of any other class 
as poor as they. 

In what other city will you find poor ne- 
groes, Irish, or other foreigners crowding 
certain streets, when utterly neglected by 
the city, cleaning their streets at their own 
expense and making no demonstrations 
against their wrongs? A. C. BowLes 

San Francisco, March 1879. 
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REPORT FROM WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


During the past month, thirteen meetings 
have been held in this part of the State. 
The most of them have been well attended. 
Tried and true friends in Springfield, West- 
field, Northampton and Greenfield, gave 
their influence and valuable aid iu securing 
good audiences in their own towns, and also 
in villages adjacent. 

Many new friends came forward to help, 
among whom were the earnest, wide-awake 
and faithful workers of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. 

The editors of the leading newspapers in 
this part of the State, were very kindly dis 
posed, and helped by notices and editorials. 
At Greenfield many influential people ex 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the speech 
and vote of their Senator, Winn, upon the 
Suffrage question in the State Legislature. 
They did not hesitate to say, ‘‘He will nev- 
er sit under the gilded dome again, (unless 
it is at hisown expense.”) At Westfield two 
of their representatives were present at the 
meeting, one at the temperance meeting 
hefd on Sunday, and the other at the Suf 
frage meeting on Monday evening. These 
men had voted for the submission of an 
amendment to the constitution, for the full 
enfranchisement of the women of the State, 
and their constituents gathered around them, 
taking them by the hand, saying, ‘‘We are 
proud of you.” 

The sentiment in favor of Woman Suf 
frage has grown very much among the bet- 
ter class of people in this section, since my 
former lecturing tour, seven or eight years 
ago. The field is ripe for the harvest. The 
question has passed beyond the stage of 
ridicule, and is now being respectfully con- 
sidered. One ex-representative, who voted 
against it, six years ago, without giving it a 
serious thought, regretted his action and 
subscribed for the Woman’s JouRNAL for 
his family. So the cause is moving on. No 
backward step will ever be taken. All we 
need is patient, untiring labor, and the means 
to sustain the workers in the field. 

If the menand women who have money 
to use for great and good purposes, would 
contribute of their abundance for this work, 
so that the agents could be multiplied, and 
two lectures given where now we have but 
one, five years would see the women of 
Massachusetts holding the ballot in as sure 
possession as do the men of the State. 

MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Springfield, April 12, 1879. 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE HONORS. 


The Oberlin Review gives the result of the 
late inter-collegiate contest as follows: 


The judges were Alexander Clark, D. D., 
of Pittsburg, R. G. Hutchins, D. D., of 
Columbus, and Judge Lawrence of Belle- 
fontaine. In afew appropriate and com. 
mendatory words Judge Lawrence assigned 
the first position in oratory to Oberlin Col- 
lege and the second to Otterbein, and the 
first honor in essays to Miss Kate McKe- 
bright of Buchtel, subject, William Cullen 
Bryant, and the second honors to Miss Essie 
Johnson of Oberlin and Mr. W. H. Shuey 
of Otterbein, whose exercises, on The In- 
fluence of the Ancient Classics, were re- 
garded of equal merit. The decision seem- 
ed to give universal satisfaction. At the 
close of the contest a reception was held for 
the purpose of making the delegates and 
students better acquainted. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss L. C. ALLEN has just been elected 
Professor of Domestic Science in the Illinois 
Industrial University 

Mrs. Lovey WENTWORTH, aged ninety- 
two years, of Rollisford. the ol.iest woman in 
New Hampshire who accepted the privilege 
of voting at the recent town elections, walked 
to the ballot-box in that town with a firm 
step and deposited the first vote in her life. 

Miss A. H. Jacoss, of Giéningen (Hol. 
land) has been promoted at the State Uni- 
versity to the high academical degree of 
Medicine Doctor, after defence of a medi- 
cal dissertion ‘‘On the localization of phy- 
siological and pathological phenomena in 
large brains.”’ This is the first “promotion” 
in the Netherlands of its kind; and Dr. 
Jacobs has received permission to dedicate 
her dissertation to the young Dowager of 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands, the elder 
sister of the Duchess of Connaught. 

Mrs. CAROLINE H. Datu, has taken up 
her residence in Georgetown, in a charming 
locality, and in an old-fashioned roomy 
house, built for comfort and convenience. 
Mrs. Dall is as busy as ever with her studies 
and writings, and well contented with her 
new home. She says that for the first time 
in her life she now has room to dispose of 
her many books and works of art, nat- 
ural objects and rare old pieces of furni- 
ture. And a most interesting collection she 
possesses truly. There were curious old- 
fashioned stands and bureaus over a hun 
dred years old; a chair that belonged to 
Marie Antoinette; one of Miss Cameron's 
rare photographs of Tennyson; several fine 
paintings; a rare collection of curiosities 
sent her by Mr. Dall from India, and anoth- 
er collected by her son, Prof. Dall, in Alas- 
ka; some large instantaneous photographs 
of clouds and sea taken off the coast of 
England, the finest I ever saw, and in each 

of the four rooms through which I was 
shown I saw two or three tasteful little 
bookcases, filled with rare books. Mrs. 
Dall is one of a number of eultivated New 
England people who have taken up their 
residence near the national capital, drawn 
hither by the city’s beauty and by its cosmo- 
politan character, and the great congression- 
al library. 

Mrs. ErminniE A. Situ, of Jersey 
City was the first woman admitted to mem- 
bership in the New York Academy of Sci- 
ence. From her childhood she has had a 
passion for the study of geology and miner- 
alogy. Her father encouraged her love of 
study, and gave her every advantage. She 
was so fortunate as to marry a man who 
appreciated her unusual ability in this line 
of study, and has the means to secure her 
leisure, and money for the purchase of rare 
specimens of minerals, fossils and gems. 
Her cabinet is one of the finest in private 
hands in this country. It has been valued 
at $25,000. It contains more than a thou- 
sand choice minerals, as many fossils, and 
at least a hundred valuable gems. One of 
the most interesting specimens is a stone 
lily, the Hnchrinous Lilliformis, in a large 
slab from the Hartz mountains. A fragile 
treasure is a small lizard enshrined in am- 
ber. There are numbers of what are termed 
phenomenal gems, and exquisite jewel boxes 
and vases of lapis lazuli, moss agate, ame. 
thyst, quartz, onyx, etc. An ammenite and 
a trilobite bear silent testimony to the histo 
ry of the past ages, and fossil fishes, are in 
all directions. The collection of geodes is 
of rare value also, and the fossil tooth of a 
mammoth enables one to fancy the mon 
ster’s size. One of Mrs. Smith’s agates is « 
foot in circumference. This learned lady 
spent nearly two years in the school of 
mines at Freiburg, Saxony, the most cele- 
brated in Europe, where she had the advan- 
tage of daily association with many of the 
learned scientists of the day. Many of her 
specimens of ores, spar, arsenic, ete., came 
from that vicinity. Her account of her de- 
scent into several celebrated mines, in one 
of which she went down in a bucket, is ex 
citing. Mrs. Smith is also a fine linguist, 
and recites Yankee dialect inimitably. Un- 
like some selfish scientific people, she is al 
ways eager to impart knowledge, even to 
dull tyros in science, and to describe her 
treasures to visitors. For many months she 
has had frequent gatherings at her house, 
of cultivated men and women in Jersey City 
and the region round about, which she calls 
“The Asthetic Society.” In reality it is 
not a society at all, but those present are her 
guests. Each afternoon has had its essay 
from an eminent man or woman, with mus- 
ic recitations and refreshments. In this 
way Mrs. Smith has made her house with 
its treasures of art and science, a center for 
mental stimulus, without other reward than 
the enjoyment which comes from helping 
others. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
ROMAINE'S VISION. 
BY MARIE s. LADD. 


Romaine withdrew for sleep, one summer night, 
Performing well each customary rite, 

And for his purblind neighbor, o'er the way, 
With earnest zeal the just Romaine did pray. 


This neighbor was his bane, a quiet man 
Although he was; and you might closely ecan 
His conduct, and you scarcely, then, could find 
Why he should eo disturb this good man’s mind. 
And yet, there is a truth we must reveal— 

At church you, sometimes. did not find Odie); 
And all the meaner folk (whom but to know 
Seemed a reproach, so far were they below 
Romaine in virtue, yet whom Jesus taught, 

And strove 80 well to help) this neighbor sought, 
Aiming to lead them forth up to the light 

That they might gaze with unobstructed sight. 


‘vhis night vague thoughts of Heaven, and of Odie] 
O’er Romaine’s senses indistinct did steal, 

And wrought a trance, or else a dream he dreamed, 
And he was borne on high to heaven, it seemed; 
When at the place called Beautiful, a gate 

Of that fair land, he there was made to wait. 
While waiting, he of this and that took heed, 

And saw Odiel, the man without a creed. 


And dared this outcast venture here a chance— 
On him he quick bestowed a with’ring glance, 
When all the angels on the sacred spot 

Cried out in fearful tones,’ We knowyon not,” 
Then to Odie) the gate they opened wide, 

And took him in, and left Romaine outside. 


Knowing his worth so well, he could but be 
Amazed, at first, then the intensity 

Of wrath possessed him, ‘till oppressed with heat 
He scarce could breathe, and sprang upon bis feet. 


Rubbing his eyes, and pressing his tired brain 
With even touch, in order to regain 
Full consciousness, a thought came to his mind— 
‘Perhaps through all these years I have been blind,” 
He said, “and it does matter not (if we 
But do our work in true humility,) 
So much our creed. We do for him our tasks, 
Loving our kind; it is the most he asks.” 

For the Woman's Journal. 


FULFILLMENT. 


BY OTEY. 





Thou bringest with thee, dear, life’s morning hours, 
Its fields so fair, 

And | behold again the wealth of flowers 
That blossomed there. 


And with thy coming comes the wish to crown 
With flowers alway, 

The little head whereon the locks of brown 
Are growing gray. 

Time paints the sober hues that mark so well 
The waning year, 

And softly tints the hair with white, to tell 
Of evening near. 


Ah, well! life’s morn, wherein we used to meet, 
Went by so soon. 

We walked together through the noontide heat 
Beyond the noon. 


And now at evening time, I love to hold 
The faithful hand, 

Fulfilling all the dreams I dreamed of old 
Of fairy land. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 


TRUE LOVE. 


BY PHEBE CARY. 





I think true love is never blind, 
But rather brings an added light; 
An inner vision quick to find 
The beauties hid from common sight. 


No soul can ever clearly see 
Another's highest, noblest part; 

Save thro’ the sweet philosophy 
And loving wiedom of the heart. 


Your unanointed eyes shall fall 

%n him who fills my soul with light; 
You do not see my friend at all, 

You see what hides him from your sight, 
I see the feet that fain would climb; 

You, but the steps that turn astray; 
I see the soul unharmed, sublime; 

You, but the garment, and the clay. 
Blinded I stood, as you now stand, 

Till on my eyes with touches sweet, 
Love, the deliverer, laid his hand— 

And lo! I worship at his feet! 

—-Exchange. 





— 
SONG. 
BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Rolls the long breaker in splendor, and glances 
Leaping in light! 

Laughing and singing the swift ripple dances, 
Sparkling and bright; 

Up through the heaven the curlew is flying 
Soaring eo high! 

Sweetly hie wild notes are ringing, and dying 
Lost in the sky. 

Glitter the sails to the south wind careering, 
White-winged and brave; 

Bowing to breeze and to hollow, and leaning 
Low o’er the wave. 

Beautifal wind, with the touch of a lover 
Leading the hours, 

Helping the winter-worn world to recover 
All its lost flowers. 

Gladly I hear thy warm whisper of raptare, 
Sorrow is o’er! 

Earth all her music and bloom shall re-capture, 
Happy once more! 

— Scribner. 














For the Woman's Jonrnal. 


TWO PROMISES. 
BY L. A. CHURCHILL. 


“You will surely wait for me?” 

He asked the question as if it had never 
been asked before; as if I had never an- 
swered him before as I answered him then. 

“IT will surely wait for you.” 

There was a sound of rapid hoof-beats on 
the frozen ground, and I stood gazing stead- 
ily after the figure on horse-back until dis- 
tance and the darkness shut it out from me. 

We were alone now, the stars and the 
night, and I, quite alone. There was only 
one other person to me in the whole world 
on that night. That other person was Rog- 
er Sherman, and Roger Sherman had just 
left me; and so I was entirely alone with 
the night and the stars. The night seemed 





to have found a voice, and continually 
questioned: ‘‘She will surely wait for him?” 
And continually the stars twinkled back the 
answer: ‘She will surely wait.” 

I do not know how long I stood there. I 
quite forgot time and place. Forgot my 
hands were numb with cold, disregarded 
the fact that my blood seemed congealing, 
until some one touched my arm, and a 
voice said: 

“It is too cold for you to stand here, 
Aline, come in.”’ 

‘Is it you, Roy?” I said, with a start. 
“Yes, I believe Iam chilly,” and I turned 
and walked into the house before him. 

“I told Nancy to have a fire in your 
room,” he said, as he shut the hall door. 
“T think it may be warm there by this time. 
Good-night.” 

As full as my heart was of my own grief, 
I could but think how thoughtful and kind 
he was, and thanked him sincerely, as I 
bade him good-night.” 

‘You will surely wait for him?” crackled 
the fire; and my heart made answer, “‘I will 
surely wait.” 

The blaze died out, and a mass of red 
coals was before me. Looking into their 
brightness, the present seemed to fade away 
from me, and in aretrospective dream my 
past life came back, and my mind and 
thoughts were busy with scenes of vanished 
years. I saw myself a wee girl, just begin 
ning to wonder at the strange and beautiful 
things with which my little world — it 
seemed so large to me then—was filled; a 
little older, hunting for the wild flowers of 
spring, eagerly searching for summer’s ber 
ries and blossoms, gathering from amid the 
autumn leaves the brown nuts, in which all 
childish hearts delight; being drawn over 
the smooth, white winter roads to school, 
seated on a sled which was named for me, 
‘‘Aline.” 

‘“‘A terribly hoydenish girl!” some of our 
neighbors said, while others, less refined in 
speech, declared that “If there ever was a 
rompin’ tomboy, that Aline Miller was one.” 

The companion of my youthful joys and 
sorrows—aye, and of my later ones—was 
Roy Sumner, my adopted brother, who had 
lived with my father ever since I could re- 
member. It was always he who brought 
me the bluest violets, the prettiest roses, the 
most delicious nuts; who drew me on his 
sled, and was my champion on all occasions. 

I think there was something different 
from most boys in Roy. His manner was 
cheerfully quiet, if I may use that expres- 
sion. Tenderly grave, one look in his face 
would assure one that he might be trusted. 
‘Too mature for his years,’’ my father used 
to say, witha shake of his head, and I would 
wonder at such times if being mature was 
anything very dreadful, and hoped Roy 
would leave it off. He was about three 
years older than I, and I used to think, may 
be I would grow mature too when I was as 
old as he, and then my father would shake 
his head about me. 

One incident of those by-gone days stood 
out in boldness as I looked intothe glowing 
grate. It was when I was about twelve, 
and Roy nearly fifteen years of age, that 
we stood together watching two robins who 
were building their nest in a tree a few feet 
from us. 

‘I wonder,” said Roy, in his quaint, quiet 
way, “‘if Mr. Robin has been waiting all his 
bird-life for that little mate of his. If no 
other robin would quite fill her place?” 

I did not know how to answer him, so I 
asked : 

‘‘What do you think about it?” 

“I think he has waited,” he answered, 
‘‘Waited for her just as I will wait for you. 
If she had not been found, he would have 
had no mate; no real one, I mean. You will 
always be my real mate, Aline, and I shall 
surely wait for you.” 

The embers took on a grey hue. My 
grate was filled with ashes. I arose and un- 
dressed, I pulled the window curtain aside. 
Still there was only one person in all the 
world to me. My childhood had passed be- 
fore me as if it had been another’s. Roger 
Sherman was gone, and we were alone, the 
stars and the night, and I; and my life went 
on without him; without Roger. You 
know how it was. You understand how it 
is when you must laugh and talk, and go on 
with your daily tasks when your heart seems 
breaking for very loneliness. To long with 
a longing that nothing can satisfy now, for 
just one word from lips which spoke so 
many to you in the yesterdays, which seem 
so far behind; but are so lately passed. To 
miss every hour the voice, the step, the en- 
tire presence which brought and took away 
life’s sunshine; and finally to have your 
grief settle into a dear remembrance, and to 
learn to cease dreading the tomorrows. 

How kind Roy was in those days! He 
wasa busy man. His patients—for he was 
now the village doctor—took nearly all his 
time, but he found a few minutes in every 
few hours to do some pleasing thing for me. 
To read me some bright or beautiful pas- 
sage from the new books he was continual- 
ly bringing home. To run in from his 
chaise with a letter he had called for at the 
post-office, to talk with me of Roger and 
his success, in that faraway India, where 
he had gone. To be my comforter in a 
thousand ways, my dear, helpful brother in 
everything. 

Dear, old Roy, how noble it was in you, 





to show me only smiles when your heart 
must have been so heavy! How self deny- 
ing and brave in you to refuse to let one of 
the shadows, whichI now know lay so 
darkly along your pathway, make my lot 


less bright! 
Iiow long a year seems when we look for- 


ward to it! How short when we have left 
it behind, and look back upon it! 

One and two, and then three years passed. 
They were pleasant, peaceful years to me. 
Roger Sherman’s letters were constant and 
interesting. He was prospering finely, and 
at last spoke of the business which he had 
been sent to transact as being nearly in a 
state to safely leave. My joy at this news 
knew no bounds. But the months slipped 
away, one after another, and still I waited 


for him. 
It was on the fourth summer of Roger's 


absence, that my health seemed to be giving 
way. I grew thin and white, and a listless, 
tired feeling kept me on the sofa the greater 
part of ‘the time. 

“You need change and sea air, Aline,” 
Roy said. My parents agreed with him in 
this opinion, and so it happened that very 
soon my mother and I found ourselves set- 
tled for some weeks beside the cool, beauti- 


ful sea. 
It was there I first met Milicent Walters. 


I love to think of the girl. Just as we go 
back in memory to a lovely painting, or a 
beautiful poem, and enjoy it afresh, so I go 
back in thought to her and seem to enjoy 
anew the sweetness of the influence she 
threw around me. There was a cheerful- 
ness about her which invariably roused me 
when I was prone to be downcast, a repose 
in her manner which rested and soothed me, 
when my invalid fretfulness took possession 
of me. 

As my strength came back, we, Milicent 
and I, took long walks together, hunting 
for shells, gathering the damp, green sea- 
weed for no better reason than that we liked 
to throw it out on the receding waves, and 
watch it driftingaway, we knew not where, 
or sat for hours listening to and watching 
the water, which seemed so like a living 
thing as it swept up to our feet with its 
roar and dash, always coming and going, 
going and coming. 

I used to think her very beautiful as she 
sat with the breeze making merry with her 
brown hair, and her blue eyes shining with 
truth and pleasure. 

She was one of that sort of people to 
whom all tell their secrets, and I gave her 
my confidence readily. I told her of my 
engagement, of how I had met the man I 
was to marry in New York, when | was 
on a visit to my aunt there. Of his beauty 
and goodness and devotion. Of his going 
to India on business for his uncle, and his 
brilliant prospects, and the possibility of his 
returning ere long. I finished my recital 
without once having mentioned the name 
of oe A lover. 

“And what is your hero called, little 
Aline?” asked Milicent. I cannot tell what 
caprice took possession of me, I only know 
that I answered laughingly: 

“Oh! Lam going to make you guess his 
name. Milly, I will give you two weeks in 
which to find the right one.” 

What was my delight to learn, that Mili- 
cent had spent a year in India! She had 
gone there with her father who had _ busi- 
ness there. 

Many things that Roger had failed to 
write, did she tell me of that strange, far- 
away laud. Years before, down by the 
little brook which was at the foot of my 
father’s garden, I used to sit for hours lis- 
tening to the wonderful stories Roy toid 
me of ghost and genii. And now, equally 
charmed, I gave undivided attention, while 
my girl-friend spoke of a country as strange 
to me as habitation of ghost or genii couid 
be, but instead of the little brook’s ripple, I 
heard at my feet the rush of the mighty sea. 

“Roger is coming home!” thundered the 
surf. The waves laughingly repeated ‘‘Rog- 
eriscoming home!” ‘Coming home, com- 
ing home,” screamed the sea-gulls; ‘‘Roger 
iscoming home.” And the air was full of 
the music of that glad cry, ‘‘Roger is com- 
ing, coming home.” 

The letter in my pocket, the letter Roy 
had forwarded to me and which I had read 
so many times, first brought the joyful 
news; the news which the surf and waves 
and sea-gulls kept repeating, ‘‘Roger is com- 
ing home.” 

He would be here to-morrow. I had tel- 
egraphed to a point from which I knew he 
would receive the message, for him to come 
directly to the place at which we were stop- 


ping. 

On the evening of that glad day, the 
evening before the to-morrow on which 
Roger was coming home, Milicent and I 
were on the cliffstu watch thesun set. We 
climbed upon what we had named ‘Sunset 
Rock,” and looked in silence to see the 
western sky flush with splendor for a time, 
and then take on a leaden look as the twi- 
light faded and deepened into night. Our 
rock was beyond the usual haunts of stroll- 
ers, and to-night there was no one near us. 
A fresh breeze came up from the water, and 
I shivered with a slight chill. 

“You are cold, child,’’said Milicent. Very 
tenderly she folded my cloak around me, 
and then with her arm about my waist, she 
told me in her low, sweet voice uf him to 
whom she was engaged 





‘He too is in India, Aline”’she said, ‘‘und 
he too is coming homesoon. I do not know 
how soon, but before very long, bis letter 
says. And now” she continued playfully, 
“I am going to leave you to guess about his 
name as I have guessed about another. I 
cannot clearly state what his business is, 
for I do not rightly understand, and only 
know that papa said it was a good and hon- 
orable one.” 

When | had congratulated her, and laugh- 
ingly decided that leaving me to guess her 
lover’s name was only fair play, a sort of 
hush fell upon us, and neither spoke fora 
time. I remember how closely the mist 
which had come up from the sea seemed to 
hover around; with whata hoarse sound 
the waves, which almost touched our feet, 
swept in; how far away the lights which 
gleamed here and there along the shore, 
looked, and how precious was the near 
presence which alone saved the sadness of 
that evening hour from becoming gloom. 

The long-dreamed-of day, the day on 
which Roger was coming home, had come. 
I was already dressed to receive him; dress 
ed as he used to like to see me, but it was 
not time to start for the station yet, and so 
I sat looking out of my window waiting for 
Milicent, who was to come to my room 
when she was dressed. There was a brood- 
ing stillness in the heavy air, and the water 
stretching out before my gaze, seemed to 
sweep in and recede with a soft stealthy 


motion. 

When Milicent and I had started, and 
had nearly reached the station, we met our 
landlord hurrying toward home. He stop 
ped and said in an excited tone: 

“Come back with me. There has been a 
fearful accident a half-mile below the sta- 
tion. Bridge broken through, and a whole 
train wrecked!” 

I wonder I did not swoon. I wonder 
that I could walk back so calmly with that 
dreadful feeling, a feeling asif I were dying 
bearing me down. 

‘*We thought we might not be able to get 
more than two doctors here without delay,” 
explained the landlord as we went along, 
“and it would be better for them if their 
patients were all together, so 1 have left or- 
ders for the bodies to be brought to my 
house as long as there is room. Women’s 
hands will be sadly needed, I fear.” 

In the hall we stood and watched, Mili- 
cent and I, watched for one face, while oth- 
er faces, whose ghastliness will never cease 
to haunt me, were carried by us. It came 
at last. We followed the men as they car- 
ried their burden up a flight of stairs, and 
saw them lay it down. In spite of the 
blood-soaked hair which covered his fore- 
head, in spite of the long beard, I knew him. 
I had waited long for him, and at last Roger 
had come home. 

All was done that could be done, but the 
life was gone. ‘‘He is quite dead,” was the 
doctor’s verdict. 

By and by we were alone with the body, 
Milicent and I. Looking at me from across 
the couch on which it lay, Milicent said in a 
voice, oh! so full of heart-break : 

‘You will not be obliged to tell me the 
name of your hero. Roger Sherman was 
your lover and mine, little Aline.” 

Again the night came cown, and the sky 
crimsoned and grew dark. Again we sat 
on the shore, but uttering no words, Milicent 
and I. 

‘Quite dead!” screamed the sea gulls. 
‘Your lover and mine, little Aline!” sobbed 
the moaning waves. Roger had come home. 

Three times had the summer roses bloom- 
ed and faded, three times the winter snows 
had fallen and melted away since that sea- 
son by the seashore. 

It was at the close of a Sabbath day. We 
were seated in the summer house, Roy and 
I, and he had just finished reading ‘Enoch 
Arden” to me. Coming close to my slde 
he said: 

‘Aline, I have been wondering of late if 
I mustend my days’ in waiting for my 
mate. I cannot hope to be cared for as 
tenderly as the memory of another is, but I 
will be another Philip content to “‘be loved 
a little after Enoch.” Content to spend my 
life in trying to make happy one whom I 
have loved since childhood, if you will say 
the words 1 so long to hear.” 

I looked in his earnest eyes and knew that 
I loved him. Roger Sherman had long 
been doubly dead tome. Killed by that 
cruel blow on his forehead, slain by the 
dark stain on his honor. 

Slowly but surely I had learned to really 
know Roy Sumner, and to value him at his 
worth, and now I realized how dear he had 
become to me. 

I held out my hands. They were taken. 
and with the moonlight falling across our 
path, and the scent of blossoms filling all 
the air about us, we went up the garden 
path together. 

When the fever-demon was ravaging so 
many Southern homes, I' took up a paper, 
and among the names of those who minis. 
tered with untiring faithfulness to the sick 
ones, I read that of Milicent Walters. 

Failing not for sorrow, faltering not for 
the blasting of her cherished hopes, she is 
going bravely on with her life work. 
Among the afflicted of the earth she is what 
Longfellow pictured his Evangeline to be: 
and as I muse upon her noble character and 
labor, over and over again in my mind, are 





repeated the words, ‘“‘Blessed are the mer- 
ciful.” 
—-———_e@?e 
EXTRACTS FROM “SAMANTHA AT THE 
CENTENNIAL.” 


The Widder Doodle on Woman's Rights 
is the subject. 7 

As I mentioned, more formerly, Josiah’s 
brother’s wife had come to live with us. 
My opinion is she is most a natural fool. 
she hadn’t no home, and was a comin’ on 
the town, so Josiah thought for the sake of 
Timothy (that was his brother) it was our 
duty to take her in and do for her. 

Her first husband was Josiah’s only broth. 
er. He dieda few years after they were 
married, and then she married another man, 
David Doodle by name, and a shiftless cree 
ter by nater; but good lookin’, so I hearn. 

They lived out to the Ohio. But she 
fairly worships that Doodle to this day,— 
talks about him day and night. I haint 
heerd her say a dozen words about Josiah’s 
brother Timothy, though they say he was a 
likely man, and a good provider, and did 
well by her. Left her a good farm all paid 
for, and Doodle run through them all,—tive 
cows, two horses, and a colt. But she 
don’t mention brother Timothy only when 
Josiah asks her about him. But Doodle! 
I can truly say without lyin, that if ever a 
human bein’ got sick of anything on earth, | 
got sick of Doodle, sick enough of him. 

Says she: ‘‘Nobody knows how much 
that man thought of me. He would say 
sometimes in the winter when we would 
wake up in the mornin’: ‘My dear Dolly,’ 
he'd say, ‘I have been a dreamin’ about 
you.’ Yes, says he, ‘and it seems jest as it 
I want to go to sleep and have another nap, 
jest a purpose to dream about you.’ 

“And so I would get up and cut the kind- 
lin’ wood, and build the fire, and feed the 
cows, and go round the house gettin’ break- 
fast as stillas a mice so’s not to disturb 
him, and he’d lay and sleep till I got the 
coffee turned out, then he’d git up and tell 
me his dream. It would be all about how 
pretty I was, and how much he loved me, 
and how he would die for my sake any 
time to keep the wind from blowin’ too hard 
on tome. And he would eat jest as hearty 
and enjoy himself dretfully. There was 
considerable talk about wimmen’s votin’ 
about that time, and he said there wasn’t 
money enough in the world to tempt him 
to let his Dolly vote. Anything so wearin’ 
as that, he said he should protect me from 
as long as he had a breath left in his body. 
He used to git dretful excited about it, he 
thought so much of me. 

‘“‘He never was no hand to pick up a sup- 
per, and I always had to come home from 
a visit and git his supper by candle light— 
meat vittles; he always had to have jest 
what he wanted to eat, or it made him sick, 
he was one of that kind—give him the pal- 
sy. He never had the palsy, but he always 
said that all that kept him from it, was 
havin’ jest what he wanted to eat, jest at 
the time he wanted it; and so he would lay 
down on the lounge while I got his supper 
ready. He was a dretful hand to want ev- 
erybody to keep their place; that was one 
reason why he felt so strong about wim- 
men’s votin’, He had a deep, sound mind, 
but he never worried about anything so 
much as he did about votin’; it seemed as 
if the thought of that almost killed him. 
He said that with my health (I didn’t enjoy 
very good health then) I wouldn’t stand it 
a year; I would wilt right down under it. 
Oh, how much that man did think of me! 

“When I was workin’ inthe garden (I 
took all the care of the garden) or when { 
would be a pickin’ up chips (we was kinder 
bothered for wood) he’d set out on the back 
piazza with his paper, the Zvening Grippher 
—awful strong paper against wimmen’s 
rights—and as I would be a bringin’ my 
chips in (we had a old bushel basket that I 
used) he would look up from his paper and 
say to me, ‘Oh, them pretty little hands! 
how cunning they look a quirling round the 
basket handles; and oh, them pretty little 
eyes; what should I do if it wasn’t for my 
Dolly? And how should I feel if them 
pretty little eyes was a lookin’ at the pole?’ 
Says he, ‘It would kill me Dolly; it would 
use me right up!’ 

‘And then, when I would be a churnin’ 
—we hada good deal of cream, and the 
butter comes awful hard; sometimes, it 
would take me most all {day, and Jame 
my back for a week—and when I would be 
a churnin’, he would be so good to me, to 
help me pass away the time. He would set 
in his rockin’ chair—I cushioned it a pur- 
pose for him—and he would set and read 
the Evening Grippher to me; sometimes he 
would read it clear through before I would 
fetch the butter; beautiful arguments there 
would be in it ag'inst wimmen’s rights. | 
used to know the editor was jest another 
such a man as my Mr. Doodle was, and | 
would wonder how any livin’ woman could 
stand out ag’inst such arguments, they 
proved right out so strong that votin’ would 
be too much for the weaker sect, and that 
men wouldn't feel nigh so tender and rever 
ential towards ’em as they did now!” 

And so she'll go on from hour to hou! 
and from day to day, about Doodle and 
Wimmen’s Rights—Wimmen’s Rights and 
Doodle; drivin’ ahead of her a drove of 
particulars, far, far more numerous tha® 
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was ere heerd of in Jonesville, or the world, 
and I inwardly callin’ on the name of John 
Rogers—hear her go on, and don't call 
Doodle all to nothin’, or argue with her on 
Wimmen’s Rights. My mean is calm and 
noble; I am nerved almost completely up 
by principle; and then it is dretful wrench- 
in’ to the arm to hit hard blows ag’inst 
nothin!’ 
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SHAWANEBEKE ON SUFFRAGE. 


It was said lately, **We have already too 
many voters; the deck of the ship of state 
is crowded, s0 women need not ask to come 
up from below and add to the number.” 
But in gaziog from the port holes, we wo- 
men find that the ship is drifting to the 
rocks; that her destruction, in which ours 
is involved, is inevitable, unless the better 
counsels we could give, prevail. The same 
speaker thought man the superior being, be- 
cause ‘it took hima longtime to solve a 
problem which women would comprehend 
without the aid of reason.” ‘‘While a wo- 
man would jump at the conclusion and go 
to sleep, her husband would remain over 
the midnight oil in labored study of the 
same question.” 

Doubtless it is through this midnight in- 
vestigation that our Patricks and our citi- 
zens of African descent attain to the dignity 
of voters. And itis surely by the light of 
the same interesting lamp, that our politi- 
cians learn the arithmetic of Louisiana 
votes, the algebra of national finance; the 
judicial lore which warns every one away 
from law when they need equity; the juris- 
prudence that lately gave O’ Reilly two year’s 
confinement for kicking his wife to death, 
and which always exculpates a rich man 
charged with any crime. Here also, in the 
rays of this lamp,.is learned the municipal 
lore that gives us so cleanly a city, insuring 
us against the ‘‘pestilence that walketh in 
the darkness and the sickness which de- 
stroyeth inthe noon day,” the legislative 
wisdom that interferes not with the whole- 
sale poisoning of the people by the sale of 
adulterated food, but provides a large fine 
and a prison cell for any woman who may 
dare to express a virtuous wish at the ballot 
box; while with strictly masculine calcula- 
tion, itseeks to meet its own expenses, by 
licensing saloons for the manufacture of 
paupers and criminals at about one-tenth of 
the cost of maintaining the victims there- 
after. 

The study by the aforesaid lamp, also 
shows men it is quite right for them to get 
together and vote away any woman’s prop- 
erty, taking forcible possession if she resist 
the demand. (I wish all non-suffragists had 
to suffer from railroad monopolies as I have 
done. * The logic would convert them.) 

Time would fail to tell of all that the 
smoking lamp hastaught the statesman. It 
has done still more forthe churchman. He 
has learned from it, while his ‘‘wife was 
asleep” mind you, that the primal thought 
of christianity is sex. That the form of 
the human body must never be lost sight of; 
that soul-gifts and graces of mind and heart, 
of character and brain, are as nothing in 
comparison to brawn, to muscle, to a beard. 
That Christian courtesy means putting 
themselves forward for all places of emolu- 
ment, scornfully denying to all women any- 
thing but the humblest, hardest, unpaid la- 
bor. The ‘‘honor given to the weaker ves- 
sel” in the church is marvelous. Men learn 
by the light of the same lamp, that half the 
fifth commandment must be broken, and all 
the teachings of Christ set at nought in 
favor of some local, incidental instructions 
of Paul about some women in Corinth, 
eighteen hundred years ago, which special 
directions must be applicable to the women 
of to-day. The direction of the ‘‘mid- 
night” church student is toward medieval- 
ism and all other devilism. The debauch and 
open fights at some of our Theological 
Schools lately, are a good illustration of the 
inherent saintliness of the masculine char- 
acter, especially when a ‘‘candidate for 
Holy Orders.”” No woman could be capable 
of such jewel-like consistency. 

A lady of my acquaintance, lately ap- 
plied for a place in the choir of one of our 
city churches. She was told that most of 
the churches desired ‘‘to do away with wo- 
men’s voices.’ Yes, my dears, whatsoever 
things are showy, whatsoever things are 
pleasant, whatsoever thingsare lofty, what- 
soever things are honorable, whatsoever 
things are easy and proud and lifted up, 
are for men; if there be anything servile, 
if there be anything weak, if there be any 
laborof no repute, let the women think of 

these things. 

We must say that the esthetics of Ritual- 
ism justly repudiate the women of the peri- 
od, dressed as she is, from its processions. 

Yet what a cruel step-dame mother church 
is to her daughters, while doating so sillily 
on hersons. What a travesty of christiani- 
ty she presents. And how at one with old- 
time barbarism is our pclitical system. 

When considering the anachronisms of 
the nineteenth century, we are bewildered. 
But leaving the before-mentioned ‘‘mid- 
night lamp” of masculinity, we see by the 
light of the breaking dawn that our savages 
“are the sons of the bond-woman, so can- 
not be heirs with the sons of the free.”’ Sel- 
fishness here, as every where, defeats its 

Own object. A truly wise man ought to 





sicken at the sight of the average woman, 
dwarfed victim as she is of repression, op- 
pression, suppression. 

Why, she has not enough life left to re- 
gret her captivity or feel her bonds. Just 
look dispassionately at one as she walks the 
streets clothed in garments defying all laws of 
beauty, utility and tidiness; the delicate tis- 
sues of the living flesh pierced for the inser- 
tion of bitsof mother-earth; the insignia of 
slavery worn asornamentsat her wrists. She 
looks at the filthy streets with no aspiration 
for the office which would give her power 
to have them cleaned; she buys poisoned 
food for her child and asks not for the in- 
fluence to prevent such dangerous adulter- 
ation; she passes the saloons and all the 
dens of vice open forthe ruin of her sons, 
and for the sons of others, but would not 
even drop a ballotto close them; she sees 
gross cruelty to our faithful brute friends, 
and to little children, but would not touch 
the weapon which might change all to pity 
and love. She raises her eyebrows at other 
women while she simpers at men. 

If religiously inclined, she seeks out the 
greatest pretender among the priests, so he 
be handsome and wear lovely vestments, in 
order to confess her interesting sins—sing- 
ing under her breath at church— 

“If e’er to bless thy sons, this voice or hand denr, 
Let useful skill these hands forsake, this voice in si- 

lence die.” 

When about to depart this life, she leaves 
her money to those who methodically, sys- 
tematically oppress her sex. Truly says 
one: ‘‘Womenare fools; God made them to 
match the men.” 

But some have awakened, and in spite of 
the greater obstacles, have distanced men in 
the race. Wesee the pre-potency and the 
promise so long, so cruelly checked by the 
rude power of muscle, 

I often wonder that objectors to this as 
yet somewhat inchoate movement toward 
Woman’s freedom, do not ask why men 
should be dominant now, unless that were 
the design. I should make answer that 
‘progress from the crude to the perfect, 
was a universal law,” first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear. 

In pre-historic times, wild beasts had the 
advantage of the human race, then the next 
link, man, developed intelligence with mus- 
cle, his greater selfishness and taste for phy- 
sical combat, led him to the stronger self- 
assertion, while the latent moral, intellectu- 
al and affectional nature of Woman, was 
crowded to the wall. Yet her benevolence 
was left in full play to minister to her rude 
companion. He blindly took advantage of 
her self-abnegation, more and more thwart- 
ing her development, and so checking his 
own. 

But this wonderful woman nature, has all 
along the ages asserted itself at great crises, 
meeting the emergency, conquering the sit- 
uation where the strength of man has failed. 

There have been good results from this 
grasping nature of man. As he had forci- 
bly seized the more desirable things of life, 
he was obliged from the very position, to 
do more real work, develop himself more 
fully than with his natural laziness he would 
have done had Woman proved more self- 
assertive. While she has been quiescent as 
to her own interests, and devoted wholly to 
his, he has grown to be all that he can be; 
he has arrived at his fullstature! Behold 
him then firstasa priest in a woman’s gown 
at God’s altar, repelling any but his own 
coarser sex from ministering there, repre- 
senting Christ as much as though he had 
never heard of that perfect and womanly 
character. Opposite sits the statesman 
crowned with that thing of beauty, a ‘‘high 
black hat,” guarding with policeman’s club 
the ballot box, to which is welcomed the 
lowest of the low, if only of his sex, and 
knocking back the wisest and best, if cloth- 
ed in finer flesh—simply and only because 
of the more highly organized body! 

Regarding man thus as the Christian and 
at the politician, we are not very much 
awed by his pity or his ability. If women 
ever did use slang, they would exclaim: 
“‘We'll go you one better!” 

SHAWANABEKE. 
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THE CHINAMAN AND UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 





Senator Hannibal Hamlin, in his great 
speech on ‘‘Chinese Immigration” remarks, 
“Tt has been said that we can maintain no 
very considerable population in our midst, 
who have not the right of Suffrage. I am 
very sorry to say that I am inclined to con- 
cur very much in that proposition.” 

Now see, it is demanded that the Chinese 
whom Bayard Taylor, after visiting China, 
declared to be “‘too degraded to ever assim- 
ilate with Americans,” shall be allowed to 
come to this country, in unlimited numbers, 
and shall also be allowed the right of Suf- 
frage. 

Now what about women? When are they 
to have the rights of citizens? We are 
weary of the ‘‘glittering generalities,” (with- 
out being general) of this Universal Suf- 
frage nonsense. 

There never has been “Universal Suf- 
frage” in this country; if there ever is, it 
will be because women universally demand 
it, and they are slowly, but surely stretch- 
ing up to the grand level of this their just 
demand. Ere long they will generally de- 





mand citizenship of the nation to which 
they have given virtues, labor, brain and 
voters, have reared those voters to all of 
sound principle, and patriotism that they 
possess. 

Messrs. Chandler and Hoar, have of late 
made thrilling speeches in defence of the 
constitutional liberties of their country; 
and something of the old-time glory of the 
days of Sumner, Hale and Seward, seemed 
to illumine the prosaic counsels of the Cap- 
itol, while brave Zack Chandler threw down 
the gauntlet to Southern effrontery, and in- 
cipient treason. 

Conversing with a quiet, pale-faced wo- 
man upon these topics last week, one who 
had yielded a promising, beloved and only 
son to the vast army of martyrs who sleep 
in Southern ground, she said: “If it comes 
to that, as you sayit will, and Congress 
pensions Southern rebels after yielding to 
the murderers of my boy, the right of fran- 
chise which it denies to me; if the Presi- 
dent concede still more to those traitors 
(and the blue eyes flashed like sabers) I am 
with you in this work for Woman Suffrage, 
even unto death!” 

The bright flame of a pure woman’s out- 
raged indignant spirit flamed in the white 
cheek, and then the lightnings of her just 
wrath were quenched in the hot, agonized 
tears of bereavement. 

Wringing her brave hands, she gasped, 
“O, God! what if I live to regret the gift 
of my son to liberty? What comfort, if I 
must feel that my country is unjust, un- 
grateful? My darling’s white face trampled 
beneath the merciless tread of rebels and 
slave-holders, who may not only exercise 
the privilege, denied to his mother, of voting, 
but receive pension for his slaughter, and 
legislate away the purity of the ballot-box! 
Alas! must the flag his blood-stained lips 
kissed in death, breathing only ‘Mother, 
country,’ be trailed in the mire of rebel insult 
and dictation?” 

I turned from her at last, this widowed, 
childless woman, with every virtue and 
qualification, not only for a voter, but a 
member of Congress; with her outstanding 
debt against the government, all its gold 
could never pay; taxed yearly on fifteen 
thousand dollars, ‘‘a cheerful giver,” until 
now, doubting and trembling, lest she 
should at last lose confidence in the cause of 
human rights, and faith in God’s eternal 
covenant with freedom! 

With the dangers that menace their coun- 
try from a majority of Southern Democrats 
in Congress, from dissensions in the Repub- 
lican ranks; with intemperance poisoning 
the fountain of society, aud sapping the 
foundation of National prosperity; with the 
appalling increase of the ‘‘Social evil;” with 
the unerring figures staring us in the face 
of the government money being employed 
more to repair damages caused by the liquor 
traffic than for the education of our youth; 
with ‘‘the Chinese question,” ‘Commun- 
ism,” and other vexed questions, why should 
men or women still hesitate to call to the 
aid of the solution of these problems, the 
grand moral force still in reserve, Woman’s 
vote? 

Are not the women of America, the con- 
servators of private morals; and would they 
not be, of public safety, could the God-en- 
dowed right to the ballot be assured to 
them? Mrs. HELEN Rica. 

Brasher Falls, N. Y, 
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NIGHT ON A COLORADO TRAIN. 


F. H. McDowell writes to the Boston 
Transcript his experiences of railway travel 
in Colorado. He says: ‘‘Night drew upon 
us apace, and with it came a drifting snow- 
storm. A heavier engine was shortly add- 
ed, our train lightened of all but three cars, 
and we started on our climb up through the 
Veta Pass and over the Rocky Mountains. 
For twenty-one miles our grade averaged 
nearly two hundred fect a mile, with curves 
of twenty, twenty-five and thirty degrees, 
thrown in for variety; but our little engine 
hugged the rails closely, and a little more 
than an hour brought us to the summit, 
9339 feet above the sea level, and over 1000 
feet higher than the highest point on the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and formerly the 
highest point on this continent. The air 
was light and frosty as we stepped out upon 
the platform and among the flakes of fall- 
ing snow, but it was so much purer than 
the malarial atmosphere that we had been 
obliged to breathe only a few days before 
on the Atlantic seaboard, that we filled our 
lungs again and again with the true elixir 
of life, that was exhilarating almost to in- 
toxication. 

‘Through the rapidly falling snow, we 
could just distinguish the twin peaks that 
are 13,020 and 12,720 feet im altitude. They 
looked like two ghostly snowmen, and 
seemed to smile complacently at our dis- 
comfiture over an unexpected freak of the 
wind as it pelted us with huge basketfulls 
of snow. Rushing down the mountain side 
to the west, with the echoes reverberating 
through the cannon, we caught ever and 
anon glimpses of flying trees and rocks, 
that appeared to be enjoying a race as to 
which should reach the snowmen way back 
among the mountain summits. When the 
level stretch of table land on the west side 
of the Rockies was reached, we dropped 
ourselves back into our reclining chair and 








dozed away until along, shrill whistle awoke 
us as we drew up at the station of Alamosa. 
toe 


WOMEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 





The instruction offered to women at Har- 
vard, calls out statements of facts of other 
universities, and of genuine good-will to 
the advance step taken at Cambridge. 

The Penn Monthly for March says: ‘‘The 
experiment begun by the University of 
Pennsylvania, in the admission of women 
to certain branches of study, especially to 
the lectures on history, chemistry and phy- 
sics, has succeeded beyond the most san- 
guine expectations of the university author- 
ities. The number in attendance on Dr. 
Stillé’s lectures on history, is more than 
twice as great as last year, having reached 
the aggregate of fifty-two, and the severe 
weather and bad walking of the present 
winter, has not prevented their regular at- 
tendance. The demand for opportunities of 
literary and historical study, seems to ex- 
ceed that for purely scientific studies; and 
the further extension of the system, which 
is contemplated, is expected to be in this 
direction. 

‘‘We are glad to see that Harvard is fol- 
lowing this excellent example, and is about 
to do something of real use to the women 
of its vicinity. Like the authorities of our 
own university, her regents shrink from at- 
tempting co-education in any full sense, but 
arrangements are to be made by which wo- 
men may attend the lectures, and other in- 
struction given in this venerable college. 
We would fain believe that the discussions 
of the Harvard examinations, which occu- 
pied some portion of our space last spring, 
have not been without their influence in se- 
curing this decision. 

—_——__2o—_—_———_—_—_—_—"_—_ 
OUR MANNERS AS SEEN BY TWO MEN OF 
TITLE, 

Wherever I went I found all classes of 
the Americans not only civil, but highly 
civilized, as compared class for class with 
the English; not only amiable, but, as a 
rule, kind and courteous, and, with rare ex- 
ceptions, well-informed, well-bred, and hav- 
ing more refinement of manner than any 
other people I have ever come among. 
What struck me especially in New York 
was the invariable civility shown by all 
classes of men to women, whether the wom- 
en rustled in silk or wore linsey-woolsey or 
homespun; however crowded the car or the 
foot-way, room was at once made for a la- 
dy. Does not this somewhat contrast with 
the surly, grumpy incivility that is shown to 
the fair sex in our public carriages and 
streets? If one entered a room in a club or 
hotel, one was not met by those assembled 
with a ‘‘Who the dash is this person whom 
none of us know, and what the dash does 
he here?” sort of look; nor, if one entered 
in conversation with some one in a railway 
car or a steamer, was one greeted with that 
truly British stare which, in this country 
of insults, prejudice and arrogant assump- 
tion, conveys as plainly as words the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What the mischief do you mean by 
speaking to me without waiting for an in- 
troduction?” 

It seemed to me that the more purely 
American of the American women—those 
who are not accustomed to spend money in 
an ostentatious way in Europe, and to over- 
dress and over-peacock there—are very nice 
people indeed. It isthe Daisy Millers, and 
the Daisy Millers’ mammas who to some 
extent have given the American women a 
bad name. See them at home, and they 
seem to be among the nicest of their sex. 
Women rights, too, are not much overdone 
in America, except in some remote States, 
where they have established some new 
fangled social experiments. The American 
girls are certainly more independent than 
our girls are. In this respect I hope many 
of our girls are following their example. 
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entirely new assortment of 
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CONVENTION IN MILFURD. 


There will be a Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Milford, commencing on Tuesday 
evening, May 6, and continuing Wednesday 
the 7th, afternoon and evening. The friends 
in Milford are making ample preparations 
for the comfort of those who come from 
out of town. There is a growing active in- 
terest there, and theconvention promises to 
be one of large interest. Names of speak- 


ers will be announced hereafter. 
oe 


THE NEW LAW FOR WOMEN. 


The new law just passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, which secures to the 
women of this State the right to vote for 
members of the school committee, will be 
hailed with rejoicing and thankfulness, far 
outside of Massachusetts. It is not all that 
is desired, it is true, but it is a beginning; 
and in the right direction. It was carried 
royally too, not by bare majorities, but in 
the Senate by more than two to one, and in 
the House it lacked only nine votes of being 
two to one also, Its support was strong 
and given with good will. 

I heard the debate in the Senate, and the 
weariness and the weight of years of hard 
toil were lightened in the presence of that 
vigorous defence, and a consoling sense of 
possible release from a life long strife for 
justice, seemed to shorten the distance that 
still stretches toward the end. 

The discussion in the House I was told 
was equally fine and strong, and was made 
mainly by Representative Noyes and Judge 
Russell. But I was not fortunate enough 
to hear it. 

Now that women can vote on this impor- 
tant matter of the school committees, no 
time must be lost in finding out and pub- 
lishing the exact steps to take so that no 
vote shall be lost for lack of proper prelim- 
inary care. 

Women in the cities can vote next fall. 
Women in the country towns, not till spring. 
In the judgment of some, the bill as it now 
stands requires modification before it will 
fully meet the purpose for which it was 
intended, But if the next Legislature is as 
kindly disposed as the present, needed 
changes can be made before the great body 
of women will have an opportunity to vote. 

In the meantime let each friend of equal 
Suffrage, man and woman, see to it, that in 
his or her neighborhood the matter is well 
understood and prepared for. New Hamp. 
shire has set a good example. L. 8. 
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THEY WILL NOT VUTE. 





‘“‘Women will not vote if they have the 
right,” has been the constant assertion of 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage. But an 
ounce of fact is worth a pound of theory. 
Here it is. In Concord, New Hampshire, 
three meetings were held to choose mem- 
bers of the school committee. 

The Independent Statesman reporting the 
fact says: 

It will be noticed that the number of la- 
dies participating in the balloting has rap- 
idly increased since the first session of the 
meeting. On the first "~}- about 150 
voted, at the second 299, and last Saturday 
662. The proportionate attendance of wo- 
men has also increased. 


Comment is unnecessary. L. 8. 
27> —__—_ 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


The adoption of Woman Suffrage in 
school elections in Massachusetts is a con- 
cession of the whole principle of Woman 
Suffrage. On no conceivable logical ground 
can it be justified and other political rights 
be refused. If the intelligence and con- 
science of Woman are to be counted on ed- 
ucation, why not on less important ques- 
tions? Has she not an equal interest in tem- 
perance, in police and in taxation? It was not 
without reason that sixty-five logical oppo- 
nents voted against a measure which contains 
within itself the germ of complete political 
equality for Woman. Last week a seed 
was planted which will bring Massachusetts 
abreast of Wyoming within the next decade. 

That so radical a measure should have 
become a law by so overwhelming a majori- 
ty as 129 to 69 in the House, and 24 to 11 in 
the Senate, is a significant augury of our 
near political future. Even the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, which, a fortnight ago, could see 
no evidence of progress, regretfully recog- 

nizes the hand-writing, and hopes that the 
women of the State will not have cause to 
regret the step they have taken. The thin 


end of the wedge is at last fairly introduced. 


Let us drive it home. H. B. B. 
ojo" 


THE MEANNESS OF IT. 


During the discussion in the House on the 
bill to secure ‘‘School Suffrage” for women, 
Mr. Tufts, of Boston, offered an amend- 
ment that the act should not take effect in 
any city or town, unless accepted by the vo- 
ters in a legal meeting. This amendment 
was lost,—69 yeas to 105 nays. 

Imagine the case. The question is in re- 
gard to the schools. Who shall have a de- 
cisive voice in their control and management? 
On one side of a line drawn through any 
given town, are all the men over twenty- 
one years of age: fathers, sons, brothers. 
On the other side are all the women over 
twenty-one years of age: mothers, daugh 
ters, sisters. 

The women have had almost the sole care 
of the little ones from their birth up to this 
hour. Naturally they care a great deal 
about all that will befall them when they 
go from the home tothe school. Naturally 
they woulda be very glad to help decide. 
With nothing to hinder, they would take 
their share in this matter of common interest. 

Now limagine the men on one side the 
line saying to the women on the other side, 
“If we decide ina legal meeting that you 
may have a vote for school care taken of 
your children, you will have it. If not, 
not.” Happily the vote went the other way. 

It is easy to imagine historic pictures. 
The one suggested by Mr. Tufts would be a 
schoolhouse with the children and the men 
in the foreground; the men waving away 
the women who are disappearing in the dis- 
tance, leaving their little ones to be managed 
by men who in ‘“‘legal town meeting,” did 
not accept the claim of the women to look 
after the interests of the children in the 
schools. 

But the present picture is of the school- 
house, and the men and women consulting 
as to the best methods and means of secur- 
ing the truest education for the children 
who are merry in the schoolhouse grounds. 

L. 8. 
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MANY WOMEN, MANY MINDS, 


The recent school election in Concord, N. 
H., which closed last Saturday evening, 
has been, to lookers-on in Boston, in a high 
degree significant and encouraging. In- 
stead of a ‘‘Woman’s ticket” anda ‘‘Man’s 
ticket” represenung a ‘‘war of sexes,” there 
was one ticket with the names of two men 
upon it, and another ticket with those of a 
man and a woman. Instead of all the wo- 
men voting one way and all the men anoth- 
er way, the votes of men and women seem 
to have been very equally divided in the 
support of both tickets. Instead of an at- 
tempt to make the Equal Rights Associa- 
tion of the State a political body, the lead- 
ing women of that body differed frankly in 
their views of policy, and made their dif- 
ferent views known to the public in sharp 
and forcible communications, which were 
emphatic, but not undignified. 

As a result of this difference of opinions, 
unexampled interest was aroused in the 
community, and a wonderfully full vote 
followed, no less than 2160 votes being cast. 
So evenly were opinions divided that while 
1081 votes were needed fora choice, the 
successful candidates only received respec- 
tively 1176 and 1122. So close a vote makes 
defeat almost a victory. It is also signifi- 
cant of the essentially conservative charac- 
ter of Woman Suffrage, that the old Board, 
both men, were after all re-elected, and of 
course largely by the votes of women. 

Onc of the strongest arguments for Wo- 
man Suffrage has always seemed to us to 
be that it will create a wider circle of inter- 
est, and will result in a more full, accurate, 
and pronounced expression of public opin- 
ion. It is safe to say that no school election 
in Concord, N. H., ever before awakened 
such general interest, as did this one, and 
that no members of the school board ever 
before owed their places to so general an 
expression of the pubiic will. 

The spectacle of women of unusual abili- 
ty thus holding well-defined views of their 
own, and expressing them pointedly is a 
wholesome one, and we rejoice that our 
friends in New Hampshire have set the first 
lesson of independence in political action. 

H. RB. B. 
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WOMEN TO VOTE IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


The following is the form of the bill 
which on Thursday last, April 10, passed, 
to become a law in Massachusetts. It will 
without doubt receive the signature of the 
Governor, and thereafter the women of this 
State can share in the care of the education 
of their children. An act to give women 
the right to vote for members of school 
committee :— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 
Section 1. Every woman who is a citi- 

zen of this Commonwealth, uf twenty-one 

years of age and upwards, and has the edu- 
cational qualifications required by the twen- 
tieth article of the amendments to the con- 
stitution (excepting paupers, and persons 
under guardianship), who shall have resid- 
ed within this Commonwealth one year, 
and within the city or town in which she 
claims the right to vote six months, next 





preceding any meeting of citizens, either in 





wards or in general meeting for municipal 
purposes, and who shall have paid, by her- 
sei!for her parent or guardian, a state or 
county tax, which, within two years next 
preceding such meeting, has been assessed 
upon her in any city or town, shall have a 
right to vote at such town or city meeting 
for members of school] committees. 

Sect. 2. Any female citizen of this 
Commonwealth may, on or before the fif 
teenth day of September in any year, give 
notice in writing to the assessors of any cit 
or town, accompanied by satisfactory evi 
dence, that she was, on the first day of May 
of that year, an inhabitant thereof, and that 
she desires to pay a poll-tax and furnishes 
under oath a true list of her estate, both 
real and personal, shall thereupon be as- 
sessed for her poll and estate; and the as- 
sessors shall, on or before the first day of 
October in each year, return her name to 
the clerk of the city or town in the list of 
the persons so assessed. The taxes so as- 
sessed shall be entered in the tax-list of the 
collector of the city or town, and he shall 
collect and pay over the same in the manner 
specified in his warrant. 

Sect. 3. All laws in relation to the reg- 
istration of voters shall apply to women 
upon whom the right to vote is herein con- 
ferred; provided that the names of such 
women shall be placed on a separate list. 

Sect. 4. The mayor and aldermen of 
cities, and the selectmen of towns, may, in 
their discretion, appoint and notify a sepa- 
rate day for the election of school commit- 
tees; provided that such meeting shall be 
held in the same month in which the annual 
town-meeting or the municipal election oc- 
curs. 
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DID DR. CHANNING RESPECT WOMEN ? 


Epitors JouRNAL:—An intelligent lady 
of strong native sense and great integrity, 
and who has long been connected with the 
Unitarian denomination, has called my 
attention to a statement reported to have 
been made by some man, at a recent meet- 
ing of the Chestnut Street Club, in Boston, 
namely: ‘‘Dr. Channing said, I wish wo- 
men had more mind,”’ or words to that 
effect. My friend thinks that Dr. Chan- 
ning could never have uttered such cruel 
words in the connection mentioned. She 
would as soon think of the lowly Jesus 
using such language, and she doubts wheth- 
er the man’s ears reported truly. 

Now whether Dr. Channing did or did 
not make such a remark, we know that 
many other men have expressed a similar 
estimate of women’s mental powers. It 
arises, I think, from the fact that women, 
not having been allowed to act in certain 
spheres of government and business, which 
men have monopolized, have not posted 
themselves in those affairs, and the men, 
finding many women ignorant of certain 
customs and methods of business, foolishly 
conclude that women lack capacity; when 
it is merely a want of knowledge,—not lack 
of ability. 

Where women are allowed to act, they 
equal if not excel men in capacity and effi- 
ciency. A professor in one of our New 
England colleges, where only men are ad- 
mitted, on hearing a recitation in Greek, by 
a class of young ladies in Smith College, 
said he had never witnessed so fine an exhi- 
bition of scholarship among students in the 
colleges for men. Sera Hunt. 

Northampton, Mass. 


————-—  ¢ee —___— 
A REMINISCENCE. 


‘‘Why don’t you write out that story for 
the JouRNAL?” said a lady friend to whom I 
had been telling the incident I am about to 
relate. 

‘‘Who would want to read it?” I replied; 
“It is all about myself, and the big ‘I’s’ 
would stand out like the top-rails of a West- 
erp post-and-rider fence of the olden time. 

“That is just what we want,” was her an- 
swer. ‘‘We want the life experiences of 
the women who began this great movement 
for their sex, when the friendly hearts and 
hands were few and far between; when the 
popular idea of a Woman’s Rights’advocate 
or lecturer was, that she was acoarse, vul- 
gar, unsexed old maid, who neglected all 
womanly duties, or a discarded or discon- 
tented wife, who had left her home and 
children abandoned and alone, while she 
rushed about the world to make herself 
conspicuous. Who will ever know how you 
fought your way if you don’t tell on your- 
selves and put the proper glamour on your 
honest, unselfish work?” 

After my friend had gone I sat pondering; 
and asked myself over and over the ques- 
tion, as Josiah Allen did Samantha, ‘‘Who 
will read if you do write?” 

Then came answer: ‘‘Will it not teach 
some one patience and perseverance? Will 
it not show some one the way to open doors 
and hearts, and wipe the mists out of prej- 
udiced eyes, and help, if it be possible, the 
weak and wavering?” 

Ican write sometimes for half an hour, 
and sometimes for more; and if I cannot 
remember dates and names, I can describe 
facts ard scenes as they rise up like pictures 
before my eye of memory. Yes, I will 
write. Possibly what I have to tell may 
give courage and hope to some timid woman, 
who would give aid, if she knew how, to 
her own emancipation. 

I had written the editor of W——, in the 
town of - , State of - , that if he 
would engage for me a hall or church, and 
a boarding place, and would advertise my 
lectures, I would be present on the evening 
appointed and speak to the people on the 

“Rights of Women.” I assured him I would 











pay all needful expenses promptly. He re- 
plied, ‘‘that my subject was not popular, 
that he knew of no advocates in the place; 
and he felt assured that no church could be 
obtained. If I would use a dancing hall, he 
could engage one, and his wife and himself 
would give me board, though they were not 
in sympathy with me at all. But ‘business 
was business’ with an editor.” 

I sent him the form of a notice, a bit of 
original rhyme for his paper, and promised 
him to be on hand. 

Promptly I was there at 9 a.m., on the 
last train before the evening appointed. 
One train only aday passed W-—The hack- 
man drove me to the door of Mr. N. The 
house was a neat, unfinished cottage; the 
snow was several inches deep, rapidly be- 
coming slush under the influence of a warm 
wind. 

I rang the bell. After waiting an un- 
reasonable time, a boy of four opened the 
door and led me into a room which seemed 
bed-room, dining-room and nursery, all in 
one. On a bed in the back corner lay a 
pale, sick, frail-looking woman, who was 
very young for a mother, as she evidently 
was, for a babe of five or six months old 
was hanging to her breast, as she rose from 
her pillow at my entrance, and gave me a 
stare of bewilderment. She walked toward 
the fire. I gave my name and explanations. 

“Did not Mr. N—— meet you at the 
cars?” she asked, fretfully. 

‘I did not see any one who spoke to me 
as Mr. N.” 

“Just like him! I told him to see you 
and say we could not board you this week. 
I am sick, as you see, and so is my baby; I 
can’t do the work for myself, let alone 
strangers.” 

‘Will you let me sit by your fire until 
Mr. N. comes in? The hack has gone on to 
deliver passengers, and it is too wet to walk 
about to hunt another place this morning.” 

‘‘He won't bein till dinner time; but if 
you can find a clean chair to sit down on 
you can stay.” She spoke very crossly. 

The poor woman tried to lay the baby 
down; but he was not so minded, and 
kicked and screamed. 

I begged her to sit down. I would wait 
on myself; and laying cloak and bonnet 
out of the way, and tucking my over-socks 
away, I relieved achair of blocks, half-eat- 
en apples, a bit of bread, etc., wiped it 
slyly with my handkerchief, and sat down 
to warm my feet and hands. 

The sick girl-wife drew her hood over her 
face, and seemed terribly distressed and 
murtified. 

As soon as warm enough | reached out 
my hands cheerily to baby. 

‘Let me take him, and rest you.” 

‘‘He won’t go to you, and he is so dirty! 
I have been so sick.” 

‘ We'll see! Babies always like me; I 
know all about them.” 

Before she knew the little blue-eyed chap 
wasin my arms. AsI suspected, the feet 
were cold as clods, and garments wet, in 
like condition. Turning the wet parts away 
and putting his little feet to the fire, I pluced 
my left hand under his clothes on the nerve- 
centre of his back, my right on the pit of 
his stomach, and trotted him gently. 

‘He is teething,” said the mother, ‘‘and 
has worried all night. My head has ached 
awfully, and I could not get him down so 
as to clear away the table.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said I; ‘‘we’ll see to that 
pretty soon.” 

Baby liked the warmth, and tipping the 
weary, tired head against me, I crooned into 
his ear one of Mother Goose’s Melodies, (or 
of my own, I don’t know which,) for 1 
could sing mammy fashion in those days 
pretty well. 

In five minutes the little eyes were closed, 
and warming a blanket and wrapping him 
snugly, I put him in his cradle. 

‘‘Are you a witch?” said Mrs N., with a 
faint smile. 

“Not that 1 know of,” I replied; ‘‘but I 
know how to take care of children. I 
learned my trade with eight of them, all 
my own. Now let us see what can be done 
for you; are your feet warm?” 

“No. This is Mr. N’s publication day, 
and he had to leave early, and the baby 
cried so”— 

“| know. Where can I get some hot wa- 


ter?” 
“There isnone. Mr. N. ate only a cold 


bite, and gave the children some bread and 
milk. No fire was started in the kitchen; 
he had to go.” P 

“Can't 1 do it? Where is it? where is the 
wood?” 

“Oh! don’t you”— | 

But before she finished I was in the wood. 
shed. There lay the axe, and a bit of board. 
You may be sure it was in quick time made 
into kindling, and under the pot, which sat 
waiting for it on the stove. Wood was 
plenty. A good fire soon blazed. There 
was the well, too; and ‘that bucket went 
down and that bucket came up,” and the 
water went into the pot, and the foot-bath 
hanging on the nail wa3 soon found. Wa- 
ter was heated, and the sick womai’s feet 
immersed. While they were being warmed 
I removed her hood, combed out her beau- 
tiful brown hair, and bathed her face; while 
she told her story. 

She was married at seventeen. Now she 
was only twenty one, with three children, 





—— 


Rob, Jenny and Frank. Mr. N. had haid 
work to get along, and she kept no help 
This morning he had to go; and ‘‘oh, dear, 
to think that you had to cut that kindling. 
and draw water!” , 

‘‘Never mind! I am used to doing such 
chores”; and I turned te make the bed 
Then | wiped and rubbed the feet, warmed 
her pillow, and bade her lie down and sleep 
if possible. ‘ 

Mother and baby had acted upon each 
other as counter-irritants, until both were 
nervous and sick. Both needed soothing 
and rest. 

I took Rob and Jenny out with me to the 
kitchen, and kept them as still as possible. 
I cleared the table, swept the room and 
washed the dishes. As the children grew 
restless, I set my mother genius to work, 
Out of two long potatoes I found ina basket 
I shaped the hodies of a man and a goat, and 
with stick of kindling-wood whittled legs, 
arms, head and tail, and set them on their 
feet. Any one who knew enough to spel! 
“Baker” would not have known what they 
were. But my little four and two year old 
knew in a minute, and were immensely de- 
lighted. They kept still and whispered, 
(when they did not forget,) just as I did. 

The baby slept two hours; then I put him 
in bed with mother; enjoined upon her to 
lie still; got permission to ransack the pan 
try and get dinner, When Mr. N. came, at 
1 p.M., I bad all ready, coffee, biscuit, 
roasted potatoes, ham and eggs, and their 
adjuncts, with a bright, well-dressed, happy 
looking wife at the head of the table. 

All was soon garrulously explained by 
mamma, and by Rob, who brought his goat 
for papa to admire. Had we known any- 
thing of Darwin’s theories in those days we 
might have builded strong arguments on the 
results and effects of ‘‘Environment and nat- 
ural selection under circumstances;” but, 
luckily, we did not. 

Mr. N. could give me no encouragement 
for the eveniug. The clergymen and lead- 
ing magnates of the town pronounced me 
an ‘‘old maid,” an ‘“‘infidel seeking notorie- 
ty,” and so forth to the end of the chapter. 
A young school-master had aired his wit in 
the issue of that day in doggerel about 
men’s washing dishes and nursing babies, 
while their wives wore the nether garments 
and strode platforms, etc. 

Mr. N., with many thanks, returned to 
his day’s duties. His wife, cheered and 
rested, united in the household cares; but I 
forbade the kitchen for that day. 

The hack came for me at 7 P.M., as or- 
dered, and when I asked, in a half whisper, 
if I should hunt for another boarding-place, 
the answer came with a sob— 

“Not if you can stand it.” 

So the carpet-bag was left behind. 

Mr. N. tald me on the way that he called 
at the school and announced the lecture, 
after his own way, to the scholars in four 
departments, asking the boys and girls to 
say to their mothers and fathers, and every 
one else they met, that they must go and 
hear a woman lecture, who had eight chil- 
dren, who could wash dishes, nurse babies, 
sweep, cook dinners, and take care of sick 
folks. How much more nonsense he talked 
I shall never know. When we got to the 
top of the stairs we were stayed by a crowd 
of men and boys. Making our way through 
the crowd into the hall, we found it full, 
and with difficulty reached the platform, 
which was fixed for the fiddlers, one foot 
high. Mr. N. whispered that the ‘Baptist 
minister was in the front seat; maybe I had 
better call for a prayer.” I did so; then 
gave three minutes’ notice to the doggerel of 
the school-master, rectifying some misstate- 
ments. What I said I don’t know. I only 
remember the shouts and laughter when I 
invited him to come and see the old maid's 
boys next vacation, and stay a good while, 
and learn something about ‘‘Woman’s Rights 
women.” I spoke to that astounded people 
for one hour-and-a half, on ‘‘Woman’s Dis- 
abilities Under the Law,” and announce: 
another lecture, if I could occupy the hal! 
for the following Thursday evening, and 
took my seat. 

The Baptist minister arose; I trembled; 
but he kindly asked if I was engaged for 
the nextevening. On my answering in the 
negative he offered the Baptist church, (the 
largest in town,) and requested a lecture on 
‘*Education for Woman,” which I consent- 
ed to give on the next evening. 

But my reminiscence grows too long. | 
staid six days with Mrs. N., spoke every 
night, and Sunday night, and had a crowded 
house on ‘‘Temperance.” Not a talk did I 
make which did not advocate Woman's 
equality before the law with men, abolition 
of slavery, and total :.bstinence from intox- 
icating beverages. 

When I went my way on the Monday 
morning I knew that I had scattered seed 
for Woman’s right to the ballot, which ha‘ 
fallen upon good ground for the future; and 
had left behind me warm and kind friend. 
who would always know that all advocates 
of Woman’s rights were not old maids, «rT 
fretful wives, or discontented mothers. 

Frances D. GAGE. 
o> 


VOTE! VUTE! VOTE! 


Under the above hcading, Miss Lydia 
Becker in her Woman's Suffrage Journal 
published in Manchester, England, sum- 
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mons the women voters to do their duty as 


follows :— 

Women retepagens are reminded that 
elections of poor-law guardians, members 
of local boards, churchwardens, overseers, 
auditors, and other officials take place dur- 
ing April. Vestry meetings for the election 
of churchwardens usually take place on the 
Tuesday in Easter Week. Women ratepay- 
ers have the right to attend and vote in all 
local elections, and they are earnestly ex- 
horted to use the Suffrage which the law 
confers on them. Elections for guardians 
and members of local boards are conducted 
by means of voting papers, which are left 
at the houses of the ratepayers, and called 
for before the election. Women ratepayers 
should see that their papers are duly filled 
up and signed ready to be given up when 
called for, and in case of failure to collect 
the papers, they should themselves forward 
them to the proper officer, who is bound to 
notify by public advertisement the tine 
and place when he will receive papers which 
have not been called for. 

It is of the utmost consequence that wo- 
men should exercise their votes on every 
lawful occasion. 
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MISS JULIA E. SMITH’S MARRIAGE, 


Married at Glastonbury, Connecticut, 
April 9, by the Rev. Dr. Scudder, Hon. 
Amos A. Parker of Fitzwilliam, N. H., and 
Miss Julia E. Smith, who is the well-known 
translator of the Bible from the Hebrew 
and Greek into English, and the owner of 
Alderney cows that were sold for taxes. 

In this important change in her-domestic 
relations, she does not in the least ignore or 
modify her sentiments, or opinions, and 
will continue to advocate Woman Suffrage 
while health and strength remain, or until 
victory is won. 

Her post-office address will be at Glaston- 
bury as before. The best wishes of the 
large circle of friends who honor her brave 
resistance to ‘‘taxation that has no represen- 
tation” will go with her in her new relation. 

L. 8. 
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PLEDGES TO THE LECTURE FUND. 


Mrs, Sarah Shaw Russell $151.50 
Mrs. Fenuo Tucor 20.00 
Mrs. Urbino 5.00 
Lucy H. Stowe 7.00 





or 
MEMBERSHIPS TO THE MASSACHUSETTS 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Miss Horatia 8S. Ware 

. D. Draper 
Mary L. Draper 
Mrs H. M. Emerson 
Mrs. Eliza W. La Croix 
Judge Pitman 
Miss Mary Willey 
Dr. Mary J. Safford 
Mrs. Betsy Clapp 
Mrs. W. F. Temple 
8. C. Fay 
Miss Susan Richardson 
Miss E. J. Burbeck 
Abby W. Wyman 
M. n. L. Cabot 
Mr. James Noble 
Mrs. James Noble 
Miss Mary Hurd 
George F. Clarke 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY, 


Epirors JOURNAL. — Feeling sure that 
your readers will take an interest in the pres- 
ent feeling regarding the Woman Question 
in one of the most conservative countries in 
the civilized world, I venture to attempt a 
brief account of a meeting we attended last 
evening, which as a “‘sign of the times” 
was of no ordinary interest. It was no less 
an occasion, than the reading of a paper 
on “The Woman Question in Modern Phil 
osophy.” by a lady student in philosophy, 
in the Leipzig University before the ‘Phi- 
osophischer Verein,” which is a private so- 
ciety, formed by some of the gentlemen 
students for the discussion of philosophical 
questions. 

I must first mention the fact that a few 
evenings previous, a business meeting of 
the society was held to discuss the question 
of Fratilein Bernhardt’s admission to the 
‘*Verein” as an honorary member. The so- 
ciety numbers about twenty-five members, 
not all of whom attended this meeting; of 
those present, seven were in favor, and eight 
opposea to her admission, a two thirds vote 
being required. In spite of this failure, I 
understand there is so strong a feeling on 
the subject that it is hoped a subsequent 
meeting will actually reverse the decision 
and secure her election! At all events, the 
warm interest which the question has called 
forth is very encouraging, as an indication 
of the radical feeling which is even here be- 
ginning to leaven the lump of social thought. 
Indeed, it is a constant matter of surprise 
to us, to find how much more progress has 
been made here, ina quiet, unobtrusive way, 
in the direction of the emancipation of Wo- 
man, than the Germans are given credit for 
by superficial observers of the existing con- 
dition of the women and the general tone of 
society in the country. I was astonished to 
learn from Fraiilein Bernhardt herself, that 
she has previously addressed the “Verein,” 
at several different times, although she be- 
gan by asking permission to attend the 
meetings as a visitor. 

The occasion last evening was especially 
interesting, from the fact that this particu- 
lar subject, the Frauenfrage,”’ was brought 
forward by a woman, and the meeting was 
largely attended, the usual audience being 
trebled by the visitors, among whom were 
fourteen ladies. 

Of the literary merits of the essay, I am 
naturally hardly competent to judge; but it 
seemed to’me, a thoughtful, earnest paper, 
Without any attempt at rhetorical effect, and 





was read with a quiet dignity, which com- 
pelled the respect and attention of the au- 
dience. The writer confined herself chiefly 
toa critical review of John Stuart Mill’s 
position, re-inforced by the similar views 
of Dihring and Teichmann, merely allud- 
ing tothe opponents of the question, Von 
Hartmann in particular, as totally illogical 
and not meriting the trouble of refutation. 

After an intermission, the president called 
the meeting to order, and an interesting dis- 
cussion began, it must be confessed through 
the medium of a cloud of tobacco smoke, 
and with the accompaniment of huge glasses 
of beer. Whether it was owing to the 
soothing influence of these two delights of 
the German soul, I know not, but certainly 
I never heard opinions so diverse, venti'a- 
ted with such perfect good feeling on all 
sides. For want of better ones, the old ar- 
guments (if such they can be called) were 
brought forward in regard to the incapacity 
of women for any life outside the home 
circle. One young man actually entertained 
us by a melancholy picture based on the 
alarming hypothesis that his future possi- 
ble wife should be summoned forth by polit- 
ical duties, and leave her unhappy husband 
to cook forthe family! It was the same 
youth, if Iremember rightly, who quoted 
Schopenhauer’s remark: ‘‘Women have 
long hair and short thoughts,” which anoth-. 
er gentleman aptly answered by a brief al- 
lusion to the long-haired conquerors of Mar- 
athon, whereby he had an opportunity to 
turn the debate back into the serious chan 
nel it had for the moment deserted, since 
he was led to remark on the inadvisability 
of judging from outward appearances, and 
the necessity of freeing ourselves from prej- 
udice and the trammels of custom, so as to 
consider questions on their own merits, 
through the medium of earnest thought. 

The discussion was almost wholly of a 
serious nature, with only a few exceptions 
like those above-mentioned, and some of 
the speeches were remarkably good, both 
in matter and delivery. One gentleman 
urged very happily the importance of the 
higher education of women, especially in 
the classics, lamenting the frivolous tone of 
conversation in society. The question 
whether the existing condition of women 
can in any sense be termed ‘‘slavery,”’ was 
argued at some length, and the grounds for 
the numerical preponderance of women were 
discussed, with many subordinate consider- 
tions, which necessarily spring from the 
main question. 

We were particularly p‘eased by the way 
in which Fraiilein Bernhardt answered 
some of her opponents. Quite ignoring the 
trivial and superficial objections of her an- 
tagonists, she spoke on a few of the most 
important points, very briefly and quietly, 
it is true, but so that each word had its 
weight. It seemed to us that by far the 
strongest argument in favur of the Woman 
Question, lay in the fact that this woman 
led the discussion there, and maintained 
throughout a position of compiete, mental 
equality among the men. 

I have spoken of Fraiilein Bernhardt as 
‘‘a lady student in the Leipzig University.” 
It may not be known to the readers of the 
JOURNAL, that it is both possible and prac- 
ticable for ladies to hear the lectures in any 
of the departments of the University, and 
that several are now availing themselves of 
the privilege. Fraiilein Bernhardt herself 
has been here three years, and has had the 
same opportunities for the study of philoso- 
phy as her fellow-students, the young men, 
the only distinction being that she cannot 
be matriculated, and is not allowed to take 
a degree. Similar advantages are to be 
found in the departments of medicine, law, 
history, philology, etc., and I feel convinced 
that it is only to ignorance of the possibili- 
ties here that the smal] number of ladies is 
due. Of the courses themselves, it is un- 
necessary to speak, as many of the profes- 
sors are world-renowned, and their lectures 
unsurpassed. I cannot help feeling that 
the day is not far distant when, the girl- 
graduates of our American Colleges will 
troop to Leipzig by scores, to hear such lec- 
tures as those of Curtiuson Greek Grammar, 
which, by the way, have been attended dur- 
ing this past semester by two young ladies. 
And with the entrance of earnest, well-pre- 
pared lady-students will eventually vanish, 
1 feel convinced, the restrictions which yet 
exist, so that the way will be open to wo- 
men to take a degree which is valued in all 


countries,—the German ‘‘Doctorat.” 
E. C. 
Leipzig, March 7, 1879. 


» a a 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HAVEKHILL. 


The ‘‘Haverhill Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion’ numbers forty-five members, many of 
them earnest workers for the legal emanci- 
pation of women. 

Through the winter and spring we have 
met every week, either in a hall or one of 
the churches. The first Friday evening in 
each month, a public meeting has been held. 
The remaining evenings were devoted to the 
study of the laws and various questions re- 
lating to women. At our annual meeting 
we tried to have a discussion, but the op- 
posing element was lacking; the only party 
who could be induced to take the negative 
side, was a member of ourclub. This lady 
read an original article, questioning the ex- 
pediency of women taking part in political 





life. Arguing that the fact, that ‘‘as women 
now hold many positions of trust, former- 
ly held by men, it was a necessity caused by 
our late war, and asserting that we could be 
better represented at the polls by the hus 
bands we loved and trusted.” 

A lady in the audience immediately asked 
“where we who had no busbands could look 
for representation,” and another “if a we- 
man had adrunken husband, could she trust 
him to represent her principles?” This was 
followed by other questions, and a lively 
and interesting meeting was the result. The 
March monthly meeting was held in the 
Universalist vestry, and a good number as- 
sembled to listen to a lecture by Miss Mary 
F. Eastman. After the reading of ‘“‘How 
we Saved St. Michels,” by a member of our 
society, Miss Eastman took the stand, and 
for more than an hour entertained her au- 
dience with what she termed the “A. B.C. 
of Suffrage.” She quoted many of the 
objections given by our opponents, answer- 
ing each one clearly and concisely, making 
many of them seem very ridiculous. She 
illustrated many points, by the stories she 
has such ahappy way of telling, andif there 
is any truth in the saying ‘laugh and grow 
fat,’’ some of her audience must have gained 
several ounces during the evening. 

The entertainment at our last public meet- 
ing, was furnished by members of the club. 
Mrs. Johnson recited ‘‘Curfew shall not 
ring to-night,” ina very pleasing manner. 
Mrs. Stanley read an essay, in which she 
urged mothers to educhte their daughters to 
be true women—not mere ladies of fashion. 
Dr. Marshali took for her subject (by re- 
quest) ‘‘The City Physician,” and claimed 
that this office should be filled by a woman, 
giving several excellent reasons for her as- 
sertion. Mrs. Read, who takes the negative 
side, but is, nevertheless, on the right side, 
gave us aspicy little essay, and created much 
merriment by her witty replies to the vari- 
ous comments which it called forth. 

Discussions followed each paper, in which 
the President, Anna Garlin Spencer, took a 
prominent part. 

It was thought best for various reasons to 
discontinue our weekly meetings, and we 
shall substitute a semi-monthly parlor meet- 
ing. The first to be held Friday evening, 
April 18, where we hope to make some new 
converts as well as awaken those, who, 
through their indifference, are dead weights 
to the cause. I, F. M. 
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WAIT AND SEE, 


The Boston Sunday Herald of 18th inst. 
says: 

The tentative success of the Woman Suf- 
fragists in this State will amount to noth- 
ing practically. Very few women will take 
the trouble to vote for school officers. If 
all of them should vote, the general senti- 
ment of the State would scarcely be changed. 
The only danger is that some unscrupulous 
demagogue will be able to carry his point 
by getting his friends to bring to the polls 
their sisters, their cousins and their aunts. 
In almost any election a certain number of 
voters think for themselves, and a larger 
number follow in flocks. Woman Suffrage 
will increase the latter class. lt will be 
easier to get the worse than the better part 
of women to vote. 


Wait and see. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hawthorne’s only surviving daughter, 
Mrs. Lathrop, has written a novel, which 
will be published in the Boston Courier. 


The annual address before the Wesleyan 
College for Women at Cincinnati will be 
delivered this year by the Rev. Dr. W. X. 
Hinde, of Detroit. 


The Johns Hopkins University at Balti 
more has established a summer laboratory at 
Chesapeake Bay, under the charge of W. 
K. Brooks, for the study of zodlogy. 


Houghton, Osgood & Co.’s installment 
of books for the 12th includes Joseph 
Cook’s lectures on ‘‘Marriage,” and ‘The 
Western States” in Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘Po- 
ems of Places.” 


The nominees of the Woman’s conven- 
tion were elected members of the school 
board without opposition in Minneapolis, 
the women taking their part in the election 
without opposition or hindrance. 


L. Clark Seelye, D. D., President of 
Smith College, will make a congratulatory 
address in the name of all the girls’ schools 
and colleges in the country,to Abbott Acad- 
emy, Andover, at her semi-centennial on 
the 12th of June. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell gave a lec 
ture at the Universalist Church in Milford, 
under the auspices of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, on Sunday after- 
noon, April 13. The church was beautiful- 
ly decorated for Easter Sunday observance. 
A good audience was in attendance. 


Mrs. Florence M. Adkinson, who has been 
associated with Mrs. Mary E. Haggart as 
editor of The Woman's Tribune in Indian- 
apolis, publishes a card announcing her re- 
gret at leaving her editorial post. Mrs Hag- 
gart and the readers of the 7ribune will share 
her regret, and miss the influence of her 
pleasant personality in that paper. We 
wish for her wherever she goes abundant 
success, and the same to Mrs. Haggart who 
remains at her post. 
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On the membership lists of the Lllinois 
Press Association are the names of Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, editor Chicago Legal News ; 
Mrs. C. B. Bostwick, Mattoon (Gazette ; 
Mrs. M. E. De Geer, Chicago Crusader ; 
Mrs. Christine M. Fletcher, Centralia Sen- 
tinel ; Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
Woman’s Kingdom department Jnter- Ocean ; 
Miss 8. A. Richards, Social Science Journal ; 
Mrs. M. L. White, Moline Dispatch ; Mrs. 
C. J. Waite, The Crusader. 


A colossal bronze statue of Dr. Living- 
stone, the African traveler, has been unveil- 
ed in George Square, Glasgow. The statue 
represents the missionary standing by the 
side of a broken palm tree, over which he 
has thrown his c!oak. He holds in his left 
hand an open Bible, while in his right, 
which rests upon the broken tree, is the 
undress cap, with the well-known band, 
which he Wore in all his journeyings. The 
attitude is that of a man addressing a gath- 
ering. 


Many years ago, Horace Greeley loaned 
mouey to Corneliusl. Vanderbilt. But, ex- 
cepting one payment, he never received 
either principal or interest, and always re 
garded it asa lost loan. But with the set- 
tlement of the Vanderbilt estate, Cornelius 
I. received his share, and immediately paid 
the debt with compound interest. The 
whole sum amounting to $61,187, was divid- 
ed equally between Mrs. Ida Greeley Smith, 
and Miss Gabrielle Greeley. It was an hon- 
orable thing to do. 


Gen. Francis A. Walker took the oath of 
office as Superintendent of the Census yes- 
terday, and will enter at once upon the pre- 
liminary work of the office. No appoint- 
ments will be made in the Census Office 
during the present fiscal year, except two, 
which have already been determined upon. 
Mr. Charles W. Seaton, of New York, will 
be the chief clerk of the bureau. He was 
connected with the Census Office in 1870. 
Gen. Walker will push forward the work 
of organization as rapidly as possible. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
was held at its rooms, last week, and was a 
decidedly interesting meeting. There was 
a spirited discussion of the action of the 
Legislature, after which Dr. Mary J. Saf- 
ford of Boston, then addressed the Associa 
tion unon ‘‘Woman’s Work and Woman in 
Work,” in a spirited and interesting man- 
ner. At its close the thanks of the Society 
were tendered to Dr. Safford, and then the 
meeting became informal, and then—‘‘so- 
cial tea.” 


Miss Mary F. Eastman, gave on Easter 
Sunday a sermon in the UnitarianChurch,at 
Lowell, which is her native city. The Low- 
ell Courier reports the beautiful floral dec. 
orations and fine music, and says ‘‘the 
church was filled to its entire seating capa- 
city and many were turned away, unable to 
find standing room. Miss Eastman treat- 
ed her subject somewhat differently from 
the ordinary method of handling the theme. 
Reason and logic were used with much 
power, and the speaker drew from a wide 
field of literature in support of ber argu- 
ments.” 


The Women’s Foreign Mission had a 
crowded house and a very impressive ser- 
vice. Dr. W. R. Clark presided and spoke 
with the utmost heartiness of the ability 
and success with which our Methodist wo- 
men had entered upon and prosecuted the 
mission of their Society. Mrs. Rev. D. 
Richards read an ioteresting and inspiring 
report of the present condition, vrospects 
and opening fields of the work, and Mrs. 
Rev. S L. Gracey spoke at length, without 
manuscript, and with great beauty of dic- 
tion, aptness of illustration and ampleness 
of facts, describing the opportunities before 
Woman in the mission work; what she has 
already accomplished; the unlimited sphere 





of usefulness upon which she has entered, 





and the call for enlarged gifts of money to 
sustain the enterprise. 

The Harvard examinations for women 
who desire a certificate of scholarship from 
that University will be held in June, this 
year, at Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati. The preliminary ex- 
amination for girls who are not less than 
seventeen years old will include the com- 
mon English branches, history, and two of 
the four languages—German, French, Latin, 
and Greek. The advanced examination 
calls for special culture in one or more of 
the five departments of languages, natural 
science, mathematics, history, and philoso- 
phy. The average required of every candi- 
date will be a minimum of fifty per cent. 
upon every subject and of sixty per cent. 
upon the whole work of the examination. 
During the five years in which these exami- 
nations have been open seventy-nine candi- 
dates have applied for the preliminary ex- 
amination, and nineteen have passed. Thir- 
ty-five passed a part of the subjects, and are 
allowed to complete the examination at 
some future time; twenty-three have failed 
either in the whole or part of the prelimina- 
ry examination; and six candidates only 
have passed both the preliminary and ad- 
vanced examinations.— Independent. 


Mrs. Clemmer in the Independent says: 
“With real pain I heard the gavelfall for 
the last time in the Forty-fifth Congress. 
In personal aggregate, perhaps it was not 
worthy of keen regret. Certainly, I saw 
men before me that I knew, for the credit 
of the country, should be resumed back into 
their original obscurity of sordid life. No 
less, that last stroke was a knell for the high- 
est principles of freedom and civilization. 
Eighteen years had passed into eternity 
since that gavel struck last for Democracy 
and slavery. Could God measure the sum 
of human anguish, of human loss lived 
through by tens of thousands of this people 
since that hour? Yet, just as if women’s 
hearts had not broken,as if men had not died, 
as if Liberty had not arisen dripping with 
the blood of her slain, the party of anarchy, 
of revolution, of barbarism, of bloodshed 
stood again at the front. Lincoln, Stanton, 
Chase, Seward, Sumner, Wilson, Fessen 
den had passed from the earth. Here stood 
Gordon, Lamar, Butler, Hill, chanting the 
praises of Jefferson Davis. More, holding 
the fatal majority which through God’s 
mercy had been withheld from them for 
eighteen years. 
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SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


The Annual Meeting was held on Tues- 
day evening, April 1, in the Unitarian 
Church parlors on Broadway. Mrs. C. P. 
Lincoln presided at the opening. The usual 
records were read, and also the secretary’s 
report of the whole year by Miss E. Frances 
Blacker, in which she paid a fine tribute to 
Miss Kelren’s character. The plan of hold- 
ing an annual festival was deferred till next 
September, and left in the hands of the same 
committees, Miss A. Lizzie Newell, Mrs. 
Herrick and Mrs. Judge Burnham, 

Rev. J. H. Wiggin then took the chair, 
and read the following resolutions offered 
by Miss Julia M. Baxter, which were sadly 
adopted. He added a few words about the 
flaming intellectual life of Miss Kelren, 
which burned through her frail body, and 
consumed it; a light which biazed through 
her eyes, even when wasting in death, upon 
all subjects which ruled her interest, and 
which her nature compelled her to probe to 
the uttermost with an intensity that en- 
chained her interlocutors. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Wuereas, Since our last assembling together, the 
hand of death has removed from our midst a dearly 
cherished member, Miss Isabel M. Kelren. 

Resolved, That in this eyent we recognize the pro- 
found loss that our association has sustained, a loss 
not easy to. be supplied. We remember the deep en- 
thusiasm which our friend gave to the cause we rep- 
resent; her zeal in the formation of our society; her 
indefatigable labors in its behalf—labors persevering- 
ly kept up until failing health would permit no fur- 
ther exertion. We shall not soon forget the wise and 
earnest words that she contributed to our discussions, 
nor the several thoughtful and brilliant literary offer- 
ings with which she favored us. Her memory is, in- 
deed, a precious legacy to us, and may it inspire us 
with fresh zeal for the cause so dear to her. 

Resolred, That we deeply sympathize with the sur- 
viving relatives of our de associate, and also 
with the many persona! friends who lament her loss. 

Resolved, That the secretary of our club be request- 


ed to forward a copy of these resolutions to the fam- 
ily of the Gonneel: 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, was then intro- 
duced, She sat during her delightful con- 
versation, but her clear, full, graceful voice 
could be easily heard by al] present. It had 
been thought best that she should not read 
her recent papers upon art subjects, and so 
she would familiarly dwell upon fruits 
plucked in a recent prolonged European 
trip, atrip for pleasure, in which she had 
gathered what she carried in her heart. 

In Dublin she had found the porcelain 
work at the Female Industrial School very 
superior and widely sought. There was 
disorder in the Irish public schools, but liber- 
ty of religion was maintained so strenuously 
that in one there were five sectarian services 
in different rooms at the daily opening. In 
London the interest was largely medical, it 
being felt that the women of India, whom 
men may not personally attend, suffer for 
want of educated treatment, and also that 
many women at home, upon whose acquain- 
tance with men etiquette places rigid restric- 
tions, do not confide their ailments to men 
doctors as they would to women. An ef- 
fort to open to women the London Medical 
Society had failed, but had aroused great 
interest in the subject. 

Everywhere they look to America, and 
overestimate the progress here made in 
these directions. She had met Dr. Sophia 
Jex Blake, who was trained in Boston, and 
is now in Edinburgh. 

Miss Orne, of London, (whose sister is 
the wife of Professor Masson of Edinburgh,) 
and her partner, havea large legal business 
through the lawyers with whom they studied, 
though they are not allowed to plead in 
court. High-born women are interested in 
Woman Suffrage in England, partly because 
they are interested in politics, and the wives 
of members of Parliament help their hus- 
bands, even though in its sessions they are 
compelled to occupy a small, high gallery 
behind a grating, which Garrison calls a 
Turkish symbol of Woman’s general posi- 
tion. The London friends have what they 
call ‘‘office Mondays,” where friends and 
strangers can meet and talk. 

Their Woman’s Hospital is chiefly a Ma- 
ternity House, but is much like our Roxbury 
«*Hospital for women and children,’’ which 
they loudly praise. The Parliament in- 
quiry of ten years ago into female education 
has largely banished governesses, and, bar- 
ring their exclusion from Oxford, enables 
girls to be as well educated as boys. 

Berlin is alive on this subject, and Frau- 
lein Schmidt, of whom they are justly proud, 
has somewhat the magnetism of Mary Liv 
ermore. <A Jewess also is doing a fine work 
there, and publishes a paper called the 
Hausverein, devoted to domestic subjects. 

One lady is practicing dentistry, which, 
by the advice of Dr. Abbott, the oldest 

American dentist in Europe, and son of old 
Dr. Abbott, of Exeter Academy, she learned 

partly in Philadelphia, where she obtained 
a degree by the intervention of a professor, 
who threatened to resign if she could not 
receive the regular training. Without this 
she could not practice in Prussia, but with 
it she gives special attention to children’s 
teeth, and has the children of Crown Prin- 
cess Louise under her care. She first began 
dentistry when, forced to self-support by a 
dissipated husband's neglect, she found eigh- 
ty applicants for a single housekeeper’s 
position. She is married again, to a physi- 
cian, whose sister studied at Zurich and 
maintains a dispensary for poor children. 
A leading Berlin Hospital has twelve build- 
ings in its adoption of the Pavilion system. 

In Spain there is little interest in Woman’s 
education. Mrs. Cheney’s ignorance of 

Spanish, shut her out from much inquiry, 


but Mrs. James Russell Lowell, wife of the 
American poet and ambassador, could find 
only school advertisements to enlighten her, 
though some Engtish travelers say that many 
Spanish ladies of the upper crust are highly 
accomplished. In France secondary schools 
do much to educate women, and the subject 
is widely discussed, as bearing upona na- 
tion where women have exerted strong 
political influence. 

In Rome it was proposed to form a club 
for Woman's advancement. The American 
residents are active, and Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe helped them by an address. The 
present queen of Italy, Humbert’s wife, has 
long been interested in Roman schools, and 
her attendance at lectures makes them fash- 
ionable, while the ‘‘League against Igno- 
rance,” formed when Victor Emanuel first 
occupied Rome, bears good fruit. 

In Germany the deceased Princess Alice, 
Victoria’s daughter, was a working member 
of a Woman’s Union. Though the number 
interested is relatively small, ten really 
righteous folk will save acity. Every oth- 
er Sunday, a few Paris teachers meet for 
discussion. Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney 
visited two of these gatherings. Mrs. Howe 
made a fine address on the movement in 
America, while both had so many questions 
put to them about this country, that they 
could not learn as much as they wished 
about French progress. In Mrs. Cheney’s 
chamber a lady of position in rich costume, 
encountered a plainly dressed teacher. Both 
were embarrassed, for caste prevails, but 
these extremes show the breadth of French 
interest. 

In London, Mrs. Cheney called upon a 
lady who had invited her. Hercab chanced 
to be of the shabbiest, and the footman at 
the mansion opened its door with evident 
disgust. The question was frequently asked 
if ell the American Woman Suffragists 
were not also free lovers. She answered by 
depicting such people as Lucy Stone and 
Lucretia Mott. She greatly enjoyed the 
beauty of Mrs, Josephine Butler, who 
shows the breadth of her interest by her 
life of ‘‘Katharine of Siena,” a subject one 
might suppose foreign to her interest. 

In response to Mr. Wiggin, Mrs. Cheney 
spoke of the friendship between pupils and 
teachers in Dublin schools, and the freedom 
which takes Saturday, even though it is not 
a regular hoiiday. 

In answer to Miss A. Lizzie Newell, she 
said that governesses were still employed by 
the rich, but that different classes are study- 
ing together, and that few of the British 
schools are entirely gratuitous, 

She saw something of kindergartens. 
In Innspruck this school was public. Ad- 
mission was procured by signing promis 
es not to interrupt, to be punctual, etc., to 
which the confusion of the school itself, 
where the children ate their lunches during 
prayers, afforded an odd contrast. A _pri- 
vate kindergarten in Munich was much bet- 


ter. 
In answer to Mr. Blaisdell, Mrs. Cheney 


thought the English ladies largely use their 
right of municipal household Suffrage, 
which reaches, however, but few. She did 
not find temperance helped by wine and 
beer. In Paris a drunken cabman made a 
change of vehicles necessary. In Rome 
there was complaint of intoxicated servants. 
At Dresden the students were inebriated in 
public places. 

In response to Miss Almira Seymour, she 
added that the French papers were talking 
about intemperance, and that she heard the 
English Parliament discussing the project 
of closing taverns on Sunday. America 
and England were much alike; in some 
points one being ahead, and in some the 
other. English Suffrage being limited, makes 
its attainment easier for women there. 

In response to Mr. Wiggin, Mrs. Cheney 
repeated a thought uttered at the Lowell 
Convention. She believed in universal Suf- 
frage, and that all tests are failures. If Suf- 
frage had been in vogue in Judea eighteen 
hundred years ago, there is no test now pro- 
posed that would not have excluded Jesus, 
and included Pontius Pilate. Jesus had not 
where to lay his head. Pilate had wealth. 
A property qualification would have taken 
in the latter, and left out the former. If 
education were demanded, the procurator 
excelled the carpenter’s son. If intelligence 
and virtue were conditions of voting, though 
we recognize the worth of Jesus, yet the 
people of his day would have given the Ro- 
man ruler a place far above that of the wan- 
dering preacher, without title or rank, 
whose efforts seemed to them most unwise 
and subversive of good order. 

In response to Miss Seymour, who had 
kept aloof from the Suffrage agitation chief- 
ly because she felt the need of intelligence 
in the ballot, Mrs. Cheney added that the 
danger is from the presence as much as 
from the vote of bad social elements. Wom- 
en could not vote, yet they made the French 
Revolution hideous. Slaves could not vote, 
yet slaves endangered Rome and every an- 
cient Republic. Englishmen had no ballot 
when they waged the Lord George Gordon 
Protestant riots, and held London in abey- 
ance. As Michelet says, France had her 
Salic law, which excluded women from the 
throne, yet no nation has been so ruled by the 
distaff. If intelligent women use their in- 
fluence without the ballot so do the unintel- 





ligent. The best rules have been by double 





sovereigns, like William and Mary, or Fer- 
dinand and Isabella 

In response to Mr. Blaisdell she would 
certainly admit one class to Suffrage at a 
time, if a door were open, but she believed 
in it for all. 

Miss Seymour asked if foreign nations 
felt beer and wine drinking to be evils, and 
Mr. Wiggin cited the testimony of French 
physicians that light drinks do not prevent 
the increased use of that fearful intoxicant, 
absinthe. 

After adjournment, Mr. Charles H. Her- 
sey and family, who had boarded at the 
same house with Mrs. Cheney in Rome, 
greeted her most cordially, and others were 
introduced for a moment’s chat. 

The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe; Vice Presidents, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, 
Mrs. A. E. Newell, Mrs. C. P. Lincoln, 
Judge B. F. Burnbam, Miss A. Lizzie New- 
ell; Secretary, Miss E. Frances Blacker; 
Treasurer, Miss Mary L. Howard; Execu- 
tive Committee, Miss Julia M. Baxter, Mrs. 
Burroughs, Mrs. C. P. Lincoln, Mrs. J. H. 
Wiggin, Miss Florence Kelren, Miss Mary 
Powell, Miss A. Lizzie Newell. 

On motion of Judge Burnham, thanks 
were given to the officers for their past work. 
—J. H. W., in South Boston Inquirer. 


THE DRUIDS. 


The Druids were the priests or ministers 
of religion, who flourished many years before 
Christ. They had residence chiefly among 
the ancient Gauls, the Britons and the Ger- 
mans. None but persons of the best fami- 
lies were chosen for priests. No written 
accounts were kept among the Druids, so it 
was necessary to take youths of a tender 
age and keep them with elder priests for 
twenty years in order to learn the arts of 
Druidism. 

These Druids were conversant with all 
the sciences. They were the interpreters 
of religion, and judges in all secular affairs. 
Whoever refused obedienee to them and 
their laws was considered impious and ac- 
cursed. The chief settlement of the Druids 
was on the Isle of Anglesey, the ancient 
Mona. This island was well-stored with 
spacious groves of their favorite oak. 

These priests were not altogether heathen, 
for they believed in the immortality of the 
soul. They also worshipped the Supreme 
Being under the name of Esus, and the 
symbol of the oak, for the oak was consid- 
ered the residence of the Almighty. The 
mistletoe was also considered to contain di- 
vine virtue. 

There were different classes of Druids. 
There were the poets, or Bardi, the priests, 
or Vacerri, the prophets, or Eubages, and 
the judges, or Saronidas. The garments 
worn by the Druids were long, and when 
employed in religious ceremonies, they 
wore also a white surplice. They generally 
carried a wand, and wore an ornament 
around their necks called the druid-egg. 
There was one chief or high priest in every 
nation. The grove of oaks was consecrated 
and fenced in with stones, and no person 
could enter in but one way. 

The Druids had some odd, but very inter- 
esting ceremonies. When they went to 
gather the selago, a plant much admired by 
Druids, one person, who acted chiefly, was 
dressed in white garments, had his feet bare 
and washed in pure water. He offered a 
sacrifice of bread and wine before he cut 
the plant. The cutting was to be done with 
the right hand covered by the skirt of his 
garment, and holding a hook of some more 
precious metal than iron. 

The serpent was considered quite a charm 
among these priests. The eggs. from the 
fangs of the serpent, were supposed to be 
highly beneficial to the person wearing 
them. 

The Druids performed many religious 
ceremonies to the gods. In some of the 
ceremonies to Mercury, human beings were 
sacrificed for the benefit and pleasure of 
that deity. In that age of superstition the 
Druidical doctors were solely relied upon, 
and if any of the people were ill, if one of 
the doctors declared the sick person must 
die, he was fully expected to do so. 

But some hundred years after Christ the 
Druids lost favor, and gradually declined. 
Their practices were forgotten, and very lit- 
tle is left to us of this later age, to give 
light on their customs and beliefs in the an 
cient times. 





C. Epna WILson. 





OUR FOREMOTHERS. 


Mrs. L. D. Blake, in the New York Tele- 
graph, criticises the meeting of the ‘‘Sons 
of New England” on Forefathers’ day very 
justly but very sharply, as follows: 

“In point of fact these 2000 men were half 
women; of the 101 persons who landed from 
the Mayflower only forty-one were men, and 
the hardships, the sufferings, the devotion 
of these pilgrim mothers form the most 
touching part of that romance of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. It was the wealthy 
wife of Edward Winslow whose money en- 
abled him to embark in the Mayflower, while 
the fair Rose Standish, who left a noble 
home to share the hardships of her hus- 
band, deserves a gentle remembrance from 
all who honor womanly fidelity. Mrs. Car- 
ver, who was one of the first victims of the 





cruel winters, had nerved her husband to 
the heroism of seeking freedom in a foreign 
land, while to the sterling qualities of Ann 
Brewster the colonists owed much of their 
care and energy. Yet not one of those he- 
roines had the slightest mention from the 
men who assembled to do honor to the 
memory of that handful of brave men and 
women, equally brave: women who, indeed, 
sacrificed more than their husbands, inas- 
much as home and home comforts are dear- 
er and more important to women than to 
men, while their frailer natures cause them 
to suffer more in enduring hardships than 
their more stalwart companions. 

“They were all forgotten, however, since 
women count for so little in the public esti- 
mation of men, though important enough in 
their private lives! Not only were these 
grandmothers of a noble race ignored, but 
the great women of to-day, their worthy de- 
scendants, were unmentioned. Invitations 
were sent to all the distinguished New Eng- 
land men to take part in the feast, but the 
daughters of the Pilgrims were not noticed. 
No woman, whatever her high achieve- 
ments, had any recognition. Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe and Lydia Maria Child were not 
included among the representatives of liter- 
ature: Harriet Hosmer had no word of hon- 
orable mention in art, and even ‘‘Gail Ham- 
ilton,’’ who certainly deserved a seat beside 
the brother-in-law whose cause she has so 
ably defended—even she had no invitation. 

“The women who, in the past, by their 
wealth and devotion, founded the Plymouth 
colony; the women who like Abigail Adams 
and Mercy Warren, adorned by the lustre 
of their virtues the history of New England: 
the women whose genius to-day carries its 
fame to lands which never heard of most of 
the men who took part in this dinner; all 
were forgotten, and only as a side-show 
was a handful of well-dressed ladies permitt- 
ed to look on, while men ate and drank and 
lauded their own and their male ancestors’ 
virtues. Thus did ‘‘the sons of New Eng- 
land honor Forefathers’ Day,” in the very 
name of the feast insulting the daughters of 
New England and the memory of their fore- 
mothers.” 
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HOW TO MAKE CORN BREAD. 





Epirors JoURNAL:—In perusing the arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘Philosophy of Bread,”’ in your 
first of February number, I observe that, 
either by inadvertence of the writer, or 
omission of some phrase by the printer, an 
impression is left derogatory to the merits 
of corn or maize bread in general, although 
the words’ a pocr food even at the South” 
were intended to apply exclusively to faults 
in its manipulation. 

This is a matter of small import to your 
readers personally, but it is quite otherwise 
as regards their efforts for the relief of the 
suffering classes, because, the cost of maize 
averaging only about half that of wheat, 
there are many contingencies of season, 
place and circumstance, when a practical 
acquaintance with corn bread is equivalent 
to the lives and health of thousands. A 
large quantity sent to Ireland in a famine, 
some years ago, nearly failed to be of use, 
owing to ignorance of the proper manner of 
preparing it. In Paris, 1 never saw corn 
but once, and that was in the form of ridic- 
ulous little sweetened cakes at a pastry 
cook’s shop. And I remember but once 
finding good corn bread in New England; 
viz., at a hotel in Springfield, Mass. 

After having feasted daily for years on 
delicious Viennese bread, which is now so 
well-known, thanks to the Centennial Expo- 
sition, I still maintain the tastes of my 
childhood, and, for a standard bread every 
day in the year, if I had to make an exclu- 
sive choice, I should give the preference to 
maize. 

But, waiving personal tastes, there are 
motives deduced from physiological chemis- 
try. No other grain in common use con- 
tains so much fat; some yellow corn, ac- 
cording to an analysis quoted in the Patent 
Office Reports, yielding about fourteen per 
cent. Now it appears from recent experi 
ments, that for muscular, as for mechanical 
effects, a main point is to keep the machin- 
ery well-oiled. The normal waste of mus- 
cular fibre in contraction is believed to be 
infinitesimal; not fibrin then, but grease is 
chiefly required in the food of laborers: 
whether in form of fats or oils, and of ani- 
mal or vegetable origin, are subordinate 
questions for individual stomachs and pal- 
ates. 

As the errors which compromise corn 
bread in the Northern States result mainly 
from the effort to imitate the texture of the 
light wheaten loaf, I will mention the only 
proper way to manipulate corn meal with a 
view to analogous results. Mix the dough 
with hot water, as much as the meal will 
hold; cover the pan and keep it in a warm 
place from six to twelve hours, so as to fa- 
vor incipient fermentation. Yeast may be 
added, but is not essential. When a vinous 
fragrance is exhaled, bake with a slow fire 
in cakes at least an inch and rather two in 
thickness. Such bread is sweetish, very 
nice, and as light as is proper for meal. 

In the second article, as you have printed 
it, concerning the use of muriatic acid, it is 
not made clear that the proportion with bi- 
carbonate of soda is that of equal volumes 
or measures. Further on, concerning cream 








of tartar, the bitartrate of potassa, in which 
the tartaric acid suffices for an addition of 
soda a8 a second base, the words “twice as 
much of the soda” are, as printed, in direct 
contradiction with the preceding Statement 
that a larger proportion of the cream «f 
tartar is required than of pure tartaric acid 
which had been mentioned previously. , 
What proportions are requisite for the bi- 
tartrate and soda, I do not state, because I 
do not employ them; but they are more 
likely to be known than those with the 
other acids I have mentioned, and therefore 
a misstatemert concerning them discredits 
the rest of the article. M. E. 8, 
Guntersville, Ala., March 6, 1870. 
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WOMEN IN THE SYNAGOGUE. 


Perhaps R. Elieser ben Asaria was the 
earliest champion of Woman’s Rights jn 
the synagogue. He interpreted Deut xxix. 
9, to refer to the participation of women in 
the services of the sanctuary. Because ip 
one passage, it reads ‘‘men come to learn 
and women to hear,” the Talmud Jeru. in. 
fers that the women must not occupy them. 
selves with the study of the law, this as- 
sumption does not seem to have carried 
the weight of a Sinaitic revelation, as num. 
erous instances of Jewesses actively study- 
ing the law have come downto us. BR. 
Petachia in his travels found a Jewess giv- 
ing instruction in the Talmud. Rashi’s sis- 
ter and daughter, the wives of his two 
grandsons, Dolce, the wife of R. Eleaser of 
Worms, are striking illustrations of how 
the Jewess in medixval times busied her- 
self with the law. Kayserling’s work on 
famous Jewesses, proves the fact indisputa- 
bly that in every age a higher ideal than 
the kitchen was within her reach, and num- 
erousare the names of illustrious Jewesses. 
If within the past century or two, her 
sphere has been limited in many quarters to 
the kitchen, and her education has been 
crippled, it is the faulty educational meth- 
od, the bigotry and narrowness with which 
Judaism has been too often made coexten- 
sive, itis this which is to be censured for 
the warping of the Jewess’ mind, or the 
false limitation of her sphere. 

In his ‘‘Tractate Soferim,” Dr. Mueller 
gives some citations which prove that, in 
Talmudic times, the claims of the Jewess 
were heard and recognized. For the lay 
reader, it is useless to quote these passages, 
but it is well for them to know that any 
narrow restriction of the Jewess’ sphere to 
the ethics of the culinary art and the nur- 
sery, cannot be defended on Talmudic 
grounds, opposed asit is as well to the 
spirit of the Bible and modern refinement. 

Judaism will develop more grandly on 
these shores when the education of the 
American Jewess receives a higher impetus, 
and she is not treated as an inferior domes- 
tic animal, as many still regard her.—C, in 
Jewish Messenger. 
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THE CUNNING SPARROWS. 





Once there were some cunning sparrows 
who hired a number of cock robins and 
jenny wrens to take care of their grape 
vines, promising to pay them in corn. But 
when the time came for the wages to be 
given, they gave to every cock robin twice 
as much, or one-third as much again as they 
did to the jenny wrens. Now when the 
wrens saw this they remonstrated and said, 
‘Please, Mr. Sparrows, why do you pay us 
less than our brothers? We have worked 
as many hours as they have, and as faith- 
fully as they, and we are as hungry as they 
are, so why should we not have as much 
corn?” But the sparrows said, in a super: 
or manner, ‘‘You have no red feathers, and 
therefore we shall not pay you as much. 
Besides, the corn is all ours, and you, ought 
to be thankful that we pay you any of it. 

Then the jenny wrens went sadly away 
and thought what a grand thing it was to 
have red feathers, and how hungry they 
were. 

Morav.—Fine feathers make fine birds. 

Mrs. L. D. Buake. 3 
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AWFUL WARNING. 


Men who oppose the advancement of 
women would do well to ponder over the 
following facts: 

Judge Hunt, of the United States Supreme 
Court, decided in the Federal District 
Court of New York, a few years since, in 
the case of Susan B. Anthony, that women 
could not vote, and refused Miss Anthony 
a jury trial on her case. He has since had 
a stroke of paralysis which will probably 
prove fatal. 

Hon. Mr. Hartrant, Chairman of the 
Committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage in the United States 
Congress, gave the casting vote against it. 
He died, suddenly, soon after. 

Benjamin F. Hopkins, who refused to 
recommend the appointment of Angie King 
as postmistress of Janesville, Wis., after 
promising it, and after her being duly chos- 
en by the Republican voters of her city, 
died before the next session of Congress. 

Chief Justice Ryan of the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court, has been in feeble health ever 
since he rendered his famous decision deny- 
ing Miss Goodell the right to practice in his 
court. During the winter that the law per- 
mitting the admission of women was pend- 
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ing in the Legislature, he lay at the point 
of death. The bill passed and he rallied, 
but has never been strong since. 

A well-known member of the Wisconsin 
bar, who spoke sneeringly of the admission 
of women, died soon after of a distressing 
illness. 

Justin D. Fulton, a Baptist minister who 
bas been for years one of the most bitter 
opposers of Woman Suffrage, condescen- 
ing to the most insulting kind of ridicule, 
bas recently been expelled from the Baptist 
conference in New York, for using similar 
language ‘toward some of his ministerial 
brethren. Thus Justin has been at length 
overtaken by poetic justice. He is ecclesi- 
astically, if not physically, dead. —Janesville 
Daily Record. 

———${ +e ——__—_——_ 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent Wickersham, of Pennsy] 
vania, in comparing the elementary schools 
of Europe and America, says that the for- 
eign schools are more carefully inspected; 
their course of study is better; their terms 
are longer; the teachers have made more 
special preparation for their work, and 
more attention is paid to moral and relig- 
jous instruction. The American schools, 
he thinks, surpass the European ones in 
these particulars: We have better school- 
houses, our school-furniture is superior, our 
text-books are better, our schools are thor- 
oughly free, our teachers have more tact 
and natural aptness for their work, and 
more is done to form character—in America 
the school is a sccial force, always moving 
upward. 
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OPINION FROM THE INDEPENDENT. 


= We like the new plan at Harvard for ed- 
ucation of women, not because it is good, 
but because it may open the way for some- 
thing good. The substance of the plan, as 
we have given it, is that arrangements are 
made by which the professors will take 
classes of women as private pupils, to pur- 
sue the same studies as the young men. It 
is as if a good ship should refuse to take a 
certain class of passengers, but should al- 
low them to hang on to the outside of the 
bulwarks, and get across the ocean in that 
way, if they could. The bopefulness of it 
is that by and by, out of a sense of common 
decency, they will be helped over the bul- 
warks and given a safe passage. We trust 
that Harvard is preparing to surrender; but 
we shall expect most young women to prefer 
for the present to go to some institution 
where they will be treated as having rights. 
—Independent. 


HUMOROUS. 


Our family umbrella keeps Lent. 


Records of crime furnish the sin news of 
many papers. 

Thare iz sutch a thing aza wize phool, he 
iz the phellow who knows how to hide hiz 
pholly. 

‘‘What I'd like to know” said a school- 
boy, ‘‘is how the mouths of rivers can be so 
much larger than their heads. 


A Yale student to another who is unwell 
and in bed. ‘‘Well, old boy, are you sick?” 
‘Sic sum,” was the quick response.—Cam- 
pus. 


“Bubby, why don’t you go home and 
have your mother sew up the holes in your 
trowsers?” ‘Oh! go along, old woman! 
our folks are at the sewing circle working 
for the heathen.” 


‘What have you been a doin?” asked a 
boy of his playmate, whom hesaw coming 
out of the house with tears in his eyes. 
‘I’ve been chasin’ a birch rod round my 
father,” was the snarling reply. 


The little girl rattled it off as if she 
knew it by heart: ‘ Why do ducks put their 
heads in the water? For divers’ reasons. 
Why do they take them out? For sun- 
dry reasons. Why do they put them in 
again? To liquidate their little bills. Why 
do they take them out again? To make a 
run on the banks ” 


Miss Susan King, of Harlem, N. Y., 
recently saw the following advertisement in 
a country newspaper: ‘‘HOw TO GET RICH. 
A Rare Secret.—send twenty five cents to 
George Fullerton, box 413, Portland, Me.” 
Prompted by curiosity she forwarded the 
money, and received the following reply: 
“Work like the devil, and never spend a 
cent.” 


A recent advertisement contains the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘If the gentleman who keeps the 
shoe store with a red head will return the 
umbrella of a young lady with whalebone 
ribs and an iron handle to the slate-roofed 
grocer’s shop, he will hear of something to 
his advantage, as the same is the gift of a 
deceased mother now no more with the 
name engraved upon it.” 




















RT FOR DECORATIVE EMBROIDERY. A 

Guide to Embroidery in Crewels, Silks, 

NEEDLE Appliaue, &c., with instructions as_ to 

RK stitches, and explanatory diagrams. Edi- 

» ted by Lucketta P. Hate. Sent by mail 

on receipt of price, 50 cents, by S. W. TILTON & 

cO., Publisher, 333 Washington Street, 
Boston, 3wi4 


J, JAY GOULD, 


Easter Cards, Pictures, Novelties, etc., 10 Bromfield 
Street. 104t 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cupof Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 











LADIES, 


CALL AT 
CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St., 
Opp. Temple Place, one flight; 


OR, 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 
673 Washington St., 
Opposite Beach Street, one flight, 
And have yourSTRAW, CHIP, LEGHORN and NEA- 
POLITAN HATS, Cleansed, Colored and made into 
the latest styles. 4wi5. 


NOTICE. 


Having made extensive alterations in my building 
and moved down one flight, thereby haviog all my 
rooms connected, persons that have been in the habit 
of going up two flights for the past fifteen years will 
find it a great improvement. I have added to my 
large stock of 


EASY CHAIRS, 


Comprising some five hundred different patterns. I 
have placed in my rooms for the spring trade fifty 


PARLOR SETS, 


Every one a new sTYLE, and all FIRST-cLASS WORK. 


___ LOUNGES 
PATENT ROCKERS 


In fifty different styles, and all new and warranted. 
Any of the above articles can and wi. be sold cheap- 
er for the grade of work than can be obtained in New 
England. Persons that have their doubts I would be 
pleased to have them call and examine for themselves. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


and trimmings of all kinds by the yard at wholesale 


m8, FB. SOMERS. 


544 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Opposite Adams House, One flight up. 
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ant vane pot peneiis, 
ubber Pencils an en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 





ALBUMS. 
l ¥F 


PENANG, SPRING 
MADRAS, | AND 
AND SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT BUSINESS 
SHIRTING : 


150 NEW PATTERNS, 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. 
HABERDASHERS, 

67 TREMONT ST,, 

BOSTON. 


tf 


EDWARD P. WHITE, 


French and American 


FINE BOOTS & SHOES 


For Ladies, Gentlemen and Children, near 
23 Tremont Row. 4wi5 


'§ | PERFECT WRITING PAPER. 
| 


R 

ONLY 
pan | 30 Cents a Pound 
PAPER. | 


(100 to 120 sheets to a Ib.) 
SCRAP PAPERS, 


Envelopes to Match, 
—FOR— 


STUDENT AND SCHOOL USES, 
10 Cents a Pound, 
Call and examine. H. H. CARTER, 
9 Beacon Street, Boston, 14tf 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Bovliston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


Tremont House, 














THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POoOsT GRADUATE 


oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at auy time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the = have a pleasant play- 
room with erence exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natura! His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalognes can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





ROYAL Powtre 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

=” The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, bat makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables.with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitation may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”*— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 4 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS! 
THE CHURCH OFFERING, 23:32" 


per dozen’ arranged and largest 
collection of Music for Episcopal Choirs ever 
published, 6 Venites, 19 Gloria Patris, 2. Glorias, 
&c., &c.,allin Anthem Form, besides a large varie- 








ty of Chants, and Anthems for Christmas, Easter 
and other Festivals, Although prepared expressly 
for the Episcopal Service, the large number 
of fine Anthems render it one of the best Anthem 
books for all Choirs, 


Easter Music ! 4 Easter Carols ! 
Easter Anthems ! 


Send for Lists. 


CANTATAS FOR SCHOOLS AND SEM- 
INARIES. Among many good ones may be 
mentioned Maude Irving, (75cents). Lesson 
in Charity, (60cents), Guardian Angel, 
(50 cents.) Coronation, (60 cents.) Culprit 
Fay, ($1), and Fairy Bridal, (50 cents). 


The present number of the WEEKLY Musica. Rec- 
orp is full of Easter Music, Send 6 ets. for it. 


RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, ($3 25.) Is the most 
popular ever issued, ae proved positively by the 
sale of hundreds of thousands of copies. Examine it. 

Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 





This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough tria! at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Studies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 


- instruction Book. 


Part II. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more diflicult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part Ii, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to “OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’’** 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
CORRESPONDENCE Pad varieties, Japanese, Pin 
ac 


, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





CARDS. 








MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON‘S 
CORRESPOND- | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock. complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





TIMELY PUBLICATIONS. 


Of the People and for the People. 


LIFE OF 


GENERAL BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


By T. Aveustus Brann, M. D. Handsomely bound 
in cloth, with a steel engraved portrait. Price, $1. 
People’s Edition, in paper cover, 50 cents. 

Pa work is dedicated by the author to the friends 


° 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY AND JUSTICE, 
Wherever found, and gives in a most captivating and 
interesting way, the truly wonderful record of this 
lawyer, politician, soldier, statesman and triot. 
His enemies, as well as his friends, are invited to read 
this book carefully and judge for themselves, for 

“TRUTH IS MIGHTY AND WILL PREVAIL.” 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 


RESURGIT: 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by Frank Fox- 
crort of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. Anprew P. Pega- 
sopy. D. D. Richly bound in cloth, glilt top, $2.00, 
Religious feeling and ay = beauty constitute the 

standard which the editor has sought to apply in 

making this collection. It contains nearly two hun- 
dred pieces, extending over fiteen centuries of sa- 
cred song. and representing the poets of eight dis- 
tinct nationalities, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the au- 
thors, with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, 
First Lines, Authors, and Translators, 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By “Marta DEL OcctpENnTe”’ (Mrs. Maria Brooks), 
an American tess, who died in 1845. Edited 
with notes and an introduction by Mrs, ZapE. B. 
GustTaFson, author of ‘Meg; a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published.) 

At the time this m made its appearance, Robert 
Southey, Charles b, and other celebrated Eng- 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 
miration, and Southey clhimed for it the first place 
among works of feminine genius. 


REV. CHARLES BEECHER 


ON 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, cloth $1.50. 

It is a book which the reader of any type of of pre- 
conceived opinions or prejudices wil! not fail to read 
with absorbing interest. — Chicago Interior. 

Likely to receive much attention, not only from 
those who believe, but from the skeptical as well.— 
Boston Advertiser. 


ELEMENTS OF DESIGN. 


For the use of Parents and Teachers. By Dr. Wit- 
LIAM Rimmer. With 48 fall pages of illustrations. 
8vo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 


SAYING THE CATECHISM, 


Seventy-five years ago, and the Historical Results. 
By Rey. Dorus CLarkeE, D. D. Paper, 75 cents, 
cloth 50 cents. 


At the Back ot the Moon. 


A pastionl satire, by A. LunaR Wray. Bound in 
cloth, price 50 cents. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK, 


By W. D. Howe ts, author of “Their Wedding 
Journey,” ‘‘A Chance Acquaintance,” &c. 12mo, 
$2 00. 


Thoroughly enjoyable from the first chapter. Mr. 
Howells has done much for American literature; in 
this story he also does much for American social life, 
and with exquisite grace and delicacy makes plain 
how purer is the atmosphere that is breathed by the 
American girl than that which pervades the continent. 
Wholesome truth, easy narrative, and the daintiest 
humor combine to make the novel delightful on every 
page.—Hartford Courant. 











UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 
Popular Itustrated Edition, 


By Harriet Beecuzr Stowe. Printed from the 
same plates as the handsome Holiday Edition, but 
without red rule. Containing the Introduction, the 
Bibliography of Editions and Translations, and the 
Illustrations. A very desirable edition. $200. 





Household Bryant. 


|By Arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co.) 

Complete Poetical Works of W1LL1aM CULLEN Bry- 
ant. Household Edition. Uniform with Household 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, &c. 1 volume. 
12mo. $200. 


Aagelo. A Poem of Michel Angelo and Vittoria 

Colonna. New Edition. By Stuart STERNE. 

p 00, “Full of interest as a mere story.”"—N. Y. 
imes. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches, 
By James FREEMAN CLARKE. $2 00. 

The nineteen essays, articles, sermons and addresses 
which make up this volume are marked by the ster!l- 
ing qualities, the common-sense, manliness, earnest- 
ness and tenderness which have given Dr. Clarke his 
enviable > ~ his native city and State. —The 
New York Nation. 


Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, 
With Memorials by Mrs. M. W. Cuapman. Por- 
traits. 2vols., 8vo, $6; half calf, $11. 

Biography is always fascinating when it deals in 
any competent manner at all with any one so remark- 
able and so full of lifeas Harriet Martineau And 
these volumes are likely to be among the most eager- 
ly read of the biographies of our time.—London Spec 
tator. 


Life of Charlotte Cushman. By Emma 
Stessins. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $250; 
half calf, $5. 

The point of view in which the present work as- 
sumes an exceeding interest is that of the portraiture 
of a rare and noble woman, rather than of a critical 
estimate or an illustrious dramatic artist. Charlotte 
Cushman furnishes a study of human character more 
inspiring in its influence than the record of hei ad- 
mirable achievements on the stage.—New York 

vibune. 


Life of Madame de la Rouchefoucauld, 
Gilt top. $1 25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 


ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess - 


a charm.—Portland Transcript. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of al] kinds cut; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Walists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6n44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ingthis paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 

6 East l4th St.,.N.W.City. 


DR. JORDAN'S 
CHEST-PROTECTING 


CORSETS 


For sale or made to order in any material desired, at 
MISS BATES’S ROOMS. 


Ladies are invited to call and examine this Corset, 
as it has advantages heretofore unknown. Also 


A NEW WAIST, 
Artistically designed and of exquisite make. 


IMPROVED UNDERWEAR 


A specialty. MISS BATES will spare no effort to 
please her customers and merit a continuance of their 
favors. Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 14 


POCKET _ For ladies or entlemen, in great 


variety of finish and in all sizes. 
Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston. 

















HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plante 
y 8. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

assachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker's Ammoniated Foud for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P.ace, New York. 3m3 








LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Ioan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargemente, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities, The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and jointe, pain 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders. Being 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her ayeeate Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 








A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
~ al 4 } mag each, up- 

» wards. ar jay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





BOWKER'’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on “How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by Professor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, Yew York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. — 


Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
ends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and eceive the same degrees. 
For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of oe c., address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








One ¢ A gst comotete papa 

ments o' an sin the city, can 

BLANK be founda at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stn- 

— bere es A = 

ngs and of all sizes. ar ay. 

BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers fen po undergarments for ladics 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectiy. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Also a 
Dress form suit, desirable for ite simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
aspecialty. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 
every town. 

Room 7, 129 Tremont St.  1t8mce 


IVORINE 








Anew article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; ten era- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 
book. WARD & GAY, Sta- 
| tioners. 180 Devonshire St., 








TABLET 


| Boston, 
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SENATOR GARDNER'S SPEECH. 

It is still not too late to give the excellent 
speech of Senator Gardner on the bill to 
secure Suffrage on School Committees for 
Women. The one regret is that we have 
not the eloquent speeches of other Senators 
and members of the House on the same bill, 
which were so effective in securing the pas- 
sage of the bill. But all the same each one 
of them deserves and will receive the lasting 
gratitude of all friends of equal rights. 

Senator Gardner’s speech is as follows :— 


Mr. President:—The bill now under con- 
sideration is designed to confer only partial 
Suffrage upon women. It has been report- 
ed by the committee after a full | of 
all parties who desired to be heard, and in 
response to the petitions of thousands from 
among the best people of the Common- 
wealth. 

These petitioners and those who supported 
this measure before the committee were not 
all advocates of Woman Suffrage. Several 
of the more prominent of those who favored 
the limited provisions of this bill at the 
hearing, strongly proclaimed their opposi- 
tion to the principle of Woman Suffrage. 
They only urged that the educational in- 
terests of this State were public matters 
upon which women were peculiarly quali- 
fied to entertain sound, and therefore valua- 
ble opinions, which if allowed to express 
themselves at the ballot box, could not fail 
to result in great good. 

I speak of this fact, Mr. President, for the 
purpose of urging upon the Senate the im- 
portance of considering this bill entirely 
upon its merits, and of asking that its suc- 
cees or failure be not allowed to depend 
upon what may be the settled convictions 
of any Senator regarding the general doc- 
trine of Woman Suffrage. As for myself, 
Mr. President, 1 do not hesitate to say that 
I believe in this doctrine to its fullest ex- 
tent. I should be glad to see a constitution- 
al amendment passed this very session which 
would, when it became a part of the funda- 
mental law, permanently secure to women 
the full and free enjoyment of the elective 
franchise in this Commonwealth. 

In what I have to say in support of this 
bill I do not propose to claim that Suffrage 
is based upon any natural right. I am 
willing, on the contrary, to admit that it is 
entirely a civil regulation. 1am willing to 
admit, and should certainly contend that all 
political power emanates directly from the 
organic law of the State or the statutes 
passed in accordance therewith. 

Suffrage is not a right which any person 
or class of persons can demand, but it isa 
privilege which when once conferred is held 
so sacred as never to be ——r or readily 
yielded up. We are living to-day under a 
form of government which is styled self- 
government—a government, in other words, 
in which the people profess to govern them- 
selves. It has been fitly styled a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people. 1 claim that under such a govern- 
ment as this, the right of Suffrage should 
not be limited only so far as the best inter- 
ests of the government demand. That this 
question is entirely a question of expedien- 
¢cy—a question which concerns principally 
the welfare of the State; as in regulating 
the details of government this should be re- 
garded as the first consideration. Enter- 
taining this view, I strongly deny that the 
burden rests upon the advocates of this 
measure to show why the right of Suffrage 
ought to be conferred upon women. Plant- 
ing myself upon this fundamental principle 
of this government—that principle which 
involves the right of the people to govern 
themselves,—I say it follows that this right 
should be conferred upon women unless it 
can be shown that its exercise by them 
would be an injury to the State, and the 
burden of showing this rests upon the op- 
position. 1 hope no one will undertake to 
mect me with the suggestion that govern- 
ment by the people means only such par- 
ticular people or classes of people as are best 
qualified to have a voice in the administra. 
tion of its affairs, and that no objection hus 
ever been made to the exclusion of aliens, 
paupers, and minors from this privilege, 
for I answer that such a doctrine as this 
would at once change this government from 
a republic to an aristocracy, and the neces- 
sary exclusion of certain individuals (or 
classes of individuals, if you prefer) because 
possessed of disqualifications which all may 
overcome, bears no analogy to the exclusion 
of an entire class possessing all the quatifi- 
cations excepting that of sex, and compos- 
ing more than half the population of the 
State. If now, Mr. President, I am right in 
claiming this to be a question of expediency, 
I am brought directly to the discussion of 
this point. One of the most important in- 
terests which the towns and cities of this 
Commonwealth are called upon to deal 
with to-day is the school interest. Com- 
manding as they do so large a share of the 
revenue of the State, and being so closely 
identified as they are with the welfare and 
prosperity of the State, our public schools 
are certainly a matter of the gravest con- 
cern. Coming as so many of us have from 
the recent town meetings, we know some- 
thing of the present difficulties which stand 
in the way of the successful management of 
our school affairs—especially in our larger 
towns. Under the liquor law as it exists to- 
day the important question of license or no 
license is so thoroughly involved in the 
election of selectmen and city officers that 
the whole ticket to be voted is generally 
made up entirely upon this issue, without 
regard to the fitness of any candidate for 
the duties which he is required to perform. 
No one having a due regard for the best in- 
terests of our public schools, can be willing 
to have such a state of things as this con- 
tinue, if there can be shown to be any reme- 
dy. In my judgment the only remedy is to 
remove our schools and their management 
as speedily as possible from the influence I 
have named. To take them if possible en- 
tirely out of the arena of politics and secure 

for them a government which shall be inde- 
pendent of party. The practical way to 
— these objects is the passage of this 
bill 


Throughout the length and breadth of 
this Commonwealth we have women, many 


of them mothers, who take a profound in- 
terest in the cause of education. Many of 
these women have for years been teachers 
in our public schools. any of them, espe- 
cially those who have children under their 
care, are in the constant habit of visiting 
the schools in their cities and towns to ac- 
quaint themselves with the manner in 
which they are being conducted, and to 
find what pro their children and their 
neighbors’ children are making in their stud 
ies. The men, so far as my observation 
goes, very rarely visit the schools. The 

are too much en in their regular busi- 
ness to interest themselves in matters which 
make no absolute demand on their attention. 
Hence I say, by nature, from training, ex- 
perience and habit, women are vastly better 
qualified than men to vote upon matters 
which pertain to our public schools. 

Massachusetts has already recognized the 
capacity of Woman in this direction by 
making her eligible to the office of school 
committee, and something like fifty towns 
and cities have, notwithstanding the natural 
prejudice against electing women to office, 
availed themselves of the privilege of put- 
ting them upon their boards. 2 

Who shall say that women are not quali- 
fied to vote for candidates for an office 
which they are already recognized by law 
as being qualified to fill? So utterly incon- 
sistent and untenable a position is in my 
judgment a discredit to the State. 

Among the objections to Woman Suf- 
frage, which are constantly urged, are that 
the women do not want to vote—that asa 
class they would not avail themselves of the 
privilege if it should be conferred, and that 
they are governed too much by impulse 
rather than judgment to ever become dis- 
creet, intelligent voters. Unless it can be 
shown that the State would thereby suffer 
detriment, I say again that under our form 
of government the privilege of voting and 
having a voice in the administration of pub 
lic affairs should not be denied to any wo- 
man because she is a woman, even though 
it were a privilege of which she alone 
should desire to avail herself. Further we 
as a State never shall know precisely what 
the practical workings of such a system 
would be, whether women care for the 
elective franchise or how intelligently they 
would, after a little experience, exercise it, 
until we give it atrial. Is this not a good 
place to begin? The experience we should 
get through this harmless bill might set for- 
ever at rest the most serious My poner that 
are now raised, orit might, on the contrary, 
demonstrate the impracticability of extend- 
ing to women the right of Suffrage, even to 
a limited degree. 

Whatever the result might be, the law 
would remain in our hands to repeal, modi- 
fy or enlarge according as its provisions 
should prove good or bad. For my own 
part I have no misgivings. I hope the bill 
will become a law. I am satisfied that by 
it and by the future legislation in the same 
direction, to which it will surely lead, we 
shall, while we do justice to the women, do 
. wise, judicious and politic thiug for the 

tate. 





oe 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


Epitors JOURNAL. — Frequent unjust 
criticisms have been made upon Miss Fran- 
ces E. Willard, on account of the Home 
Protection Resolution, offered by her at the 
last Annual Meeting of the Illinois Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Having been her friend and co-adjutor for 
years, I wish to explain why that resolution 
was so worded. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That, as Temperance women of 
Illinois, we have always believed that the 
statute books of our State ought not to con- 
tradict the statute book of God, which says: 
‘*Woe unto him who justifieth the wicked lor 
a reward.” Hence we believe in Prohibi- 
tion as the legal outcome of our work, and 
we will continue to petition our Legislature 
for ‘‘Home Protection”— asking that, on 
the question of opening saloons, the wo- 
men of Illinois (who form two-thirds of the 
Church of Christ in our State) may have 
their votes counted with those of their fa- 
thers and husbands. In taking this posi- 
tion we repudiate the insinuation that our 
Unions thereby intend to affiliate with Wo- 
man Suffragists; and we refute that absurd 
imputation by pointing to the fact that at 
three successive Annual Conventions we 
have asked the ballot on this single question, 
and yet have never made to the Suffragists, 
nor received from them, the slightest intima- 
tion of a union of our efforts. But, jn our 
own way, and within our own organizations, 
as a sacred duty, in order that Christ may 
come in the government of our native land, 
we will earnestly petition until we are heard 
in our own Legislature on behalf of ‘‘Home 
Protection.” 

‘But why,” it is asked ‘‘did Miss Willard, 
who has never disguised the fact that she 
believes in the general movement for Wo- 
man Suffrage, why does she make it so clear 
that the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union had no dealings with the Suffragists?” 

Because the opponents of Home Protec- 
tion (that is the temperance ballot for Wo- 
man) have accused her of wishing to carry 
over the Woman’s Temperance Movement 
into the Suffrage ranks, uniting the bands 
of workers in the same societies—a thing 
I am sure that Miss Willard never dreamed 
of, any more than to unite the Woman’s 
Christion Temperance Union with the 
‘church of her choice,” which, as a good 
Methodist sister, she would be fully as like- 
ly to desire, but is not likely to attempt while 
she remains of a sound mind. 

It was a most ‘‘absurd imputation and de- 
served to be repudiated.”” But Woman Suf- 
fragists were not spoken of slightingly in 
the resolution, unless they deem the name 
itself a slight. It was merely said that the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union had 
not made to them, nor had they made to the 

Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
any overtures of the sort of which certain 





conservatives have accused the latter. It is 


also quite natural that Miss Willard, who is 
a believer in Christianity, should prefer to 
confine her attention to the temperance bal- 
lot, when by so doing she can work with 
Christian women rather than with that wing 
of the Suffrage movement which declares, 
as was done at Rochester, N. Y., at the 
“National Suffrage Convention,” that the 
church is the great hindrance to the prog 
ress of Woman. 

Asa Universalist I cannot agree to this, 
and a Methodist has the same right to de- 
mur. And really, it seems to me, that in 
face of such a declaration, a believer in 
Christ can hardly be blamed for seeking 
more congenial company. Miss Willard 
has never, so far as I know, attended a Suf- 
frage Convention, though she, in common 
with a large class of women in the church, 
believes that the time will come, and ought 
to come, when the twothirds of Christ's 
army, who have now no voice in govern- 
mental matters, shall come forward, and be 
invested with the full titles of citizenship. 

One other point, 1 wish to call attention 
to—she has also been accused of having 
made a promise at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion not to work for Home Protection. I 
was present during the entire Convention, 
and am sure she made no such promise. 
The fourth day of the Conventiofi she did 
agree—and was true to it—not to urge the 
opening of the columns of Qur Union, nor 
the Home Protection’s issue further, upon 
the Convention—but at the next evening 
session, the columns of Our Union were 
unanimously opened. 

Miss Willard then went directly home to 
lllinois, where she has been constantly at 
work for Home Protection on the plan voted 
by Illinois, and the petition ordered at the 
State Convention, long before the Baltimore 
Convention. If this is treason, what is loy- 


a 
am led to offer this for the sake of the 
cause I love, and for the advancement of 
which Miss Willard is doing so much. I 
am glad indeed, that in the Home Protec- 
tion idea, Maine ‘‘has clasped hands across 
the continent with Iowa and Indiana.” 

Illinois is building well—a foundation so 
secure, that the structure prohibition when 
placed upon it shall never tremble or fall. 
All honor to Him who inspires the noble 
leader to ‘‘dare and do.” 

L. M. N. STEVENs. 
Portland, Me., April 12, 1879. 
> 


DR. CHANNING AND WOMAN’S RIGHTS, 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—At the recent memo- 

rial services held in Newport, in honor of 
William Ellery Channing, there was a nota- 
ble absence of any reference to his opinions 
on the Woman question. It may be well, 
at this time, when so much will be said con- 
cerning the great ‘‘father of Unitarianism,” 
to recall what Margaret Fuller said were his 
convictions on the subject. 
In Miss Fuller’s paper on the Woman 
question, the ‘‘Great Lawsuit” published in 
the Dial of 1844, she relates that after Harriet 
Martineau visited this country, and Mrs. 
Jameson and Angelina Grimké had spoken 
in public, his attention was turned to the 
subject, and he expressed high hopes as to 
what the coming era would bring to women. 
She continues: 

“His enlarged, tender and religious nature 
shared every onward impulse of his time; 
though his thoughts followed his wishes 
with a deliberative caution, which belonged 
to his habits and temperament, he was 
greatly interested in these expectations for 
women. His own treatment of them was 
absolutely and thoroughly religious. He 
regarded them as souls, each of which had 
a destiny of its own, incalculable to other 
minds, and whose leading it must follow, 
guided by the light of a private conscience. 

‘‘He had sentiment, delicacy, kindness, 
taste, but they were all pervaded and ruled 
by this one thought, that all beings had 
souls, and must vindicate their inheritance. 
Thus al! beings were treated by him with 
an equal, and sweet, though solemn courte- 
sy. The young and unkpown, the woman 
and the child, all felt themselves regarded 
with an infinite expectation, from which 
there was no reaction to vulgar prejudices. 

‘‘He had been much pleased with the dig- 
nified courage of Mrs. Jameson in taking 
up the defence of her sex in a way from 
which women usually shrink, and he had 
shared her indignation at the base injustice, 
in many respects, and in many regions done 
to the sex; and had been led to think of it 
far more than ever before. He seemed to 
think that he might sometime write upon 
the subject.” 
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ZURICH STUDENTS. 


In your late JouRNAL you spoke of the 
colleges open to women in Europe and 
America, and incidentally spoke of the ben- 
eficial influences of the mixed system upon 
the manners. The University of Zurich 
was one that was mentioned, and among 
the local items of a Zurich newspaper I find 
the following remarks upon a concert given 
by a society of amateurs in the college: 
‘As much through their concert as through 
the social entertainment which followed it, 
is testimony given to the intelligent spirit 
prevailing among the Zurich students. In 
the concert was displayed an artistic ability 
such as was hardly to be expected from the 





known conditions of the association, and in 


the social entertainment a hilarity and hu- 
mor, free from all admixture of previous 
student license. We may now really as- 
sume that our students attend the institu- 
tion more for the sake of the study than for 
the name, or fame of it; and certainly also 
the feeling that in the presence of women. 
students, we cannot permit any inferiority 
on the part of the men, has worked very 
beneficially.” 
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WINONA LADIES AT THE POLLS. 


At the Winona charter election, yester- 
day, an event of the day was the interest 
taken in the election by the ladies. Atout 
175 voted for school director in the Second 
Ward, being nearly equally divided between 
the rival candidates. About 250 ladies 
voted in the aggregate. This is an example 
for the good women of this beautiful city 
to follow, instead of letting the men folks 
pack the caucus and dictate to the ladies 
who they shall vote for or stay at home 
They made a great mistake in not turning 
out and exercising this right at the late 
election. The day is coming when they 
will do it here and all over our land. Then 
adieu to the whisky traftic. — Minneapolis 
Times. 











BUSINESS NOTES. 


All manufacturers can increase the de- 
mand for their goods by advertising. Nev- 
er advertise if you wish to do business on a 
small scale. 


_ A nice carpet is ‘‘a thing of joy forever” 
in many households. The new and beauti- 
ful carpets shown by John H. Pray, Sons 
& Co., are very durable and promise to 
wear well into the homes of the next gener- 
ation. They are now offering a choice se- 
lection of private patterns in fine carpet- 
ings with borders to match, which are un- 
rivalled. It is needless to repeat the gener- 
al knowledge that their stock is immense 
and from all the standard manufacturers, 
and that their prices are lower than ever, 
within the range of every pocket-book. 
Note advertisement and be guided thereby. 


Edward P. White, 23 Tremont Row, 
keeps an excellent stock of French and 
American boots and shoes. We have been 
greatly satisfied with several pairs lately pur 
chased there, both in price and quality, and 
would advise ladies to go there and be con- 
vinced that first-class boots, and pretty 
slippers can be sold at reasonable prices sat- 
isfactory to seller and buyer. 


The advertisement headed ‘‘Ladies,” is a 
famitiar one to ladies who know the Central 
Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, and Stor- 
er’s Bleachery, 673 Washington, and who 
could not be persuaded elsewhere. The 
work done there proves always perfect, and 
the old hats gan be colored and pressed 
into any desirable style of the latest designs, 
with saving grace to purse and pride. The 
are too centrally located to be overlooked. 


The prices shown by Jokn & James Dob- 
son, (opposite White’s) cannot be outid. 
As theyclaim to be the largest manufactur- 
ers in the United States, they can afford to 
sell direct from factory to purchaser, thus 
saving intermediate profits. They guaran- 
tee their goods as of the best quality. They 
offer this good opportunity to make the 
spring cleaning effectual by selling the faded 
old carpet, dust and all, and with the money 
realized (and a trifle added) a fresh carpet 
can be installed. It would be well to ex- 
amine goods and compare prices. 


The spring and summer business shirt, 
made by Wm. J. Nichols & Co., (under the 





+ Tremont House) should not be overlooked. 


150 patterns of Penang, Madras and Chev- 





es 





iot shirting. from which the most fastidious 
cannot fail to make a selection. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


New England Women’s Club.—™ 
April 21, 4 P. m., Miss Mary F. Eastman wil] a 
paper on the ‘Chinese in America.’ Club tea at 6:30. 

















Sunday Meetings for Women, at 4 
e April 20, at 3p. m. Speaker, Mrs. A. H. Sonat 





The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club 
hold its next meeting Thursday oventon, April Avg 
at 7:30, in the vestry of the Central Avenne Baptist 
Church. Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell will speak. 
Invitation extended to clubs and friends from neigh- 
boring towns. 











L. A. Phillips, ¥4.D., lectures before th 
Ladies’ Physiolovical Institute Thursday, April 24th 
at 3 p.m., on “‘Asthma.” 











The Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, at 4 Park St., aims to do for 
women what the Young Men's Christian Union is 
doing for men. It hasa free reading-rc<= free class- 
es, social entertainments, Sunday afternoon meetings, 
an Employmert Bureau for the higher employments 
of women. an Industrial Department and a Protec- 
tive Department. 

The Employment Committee receive applications 
every day between the hours of eleven and twelve. 
Persons seeking employment are required to bring 
written references. : 

The Industrial Department receives for sale, upon 
a small commission, any articles of Woman's work, 
and solicits the patronage of all who wish to help wo- 
men to help themselves 
_ The Protective Department concerns itself with the 
interest of working-women generally, and provides 
the services of a lawyer, wthout charge, for those 
whose wages are unjustly withheld. Complaints re- 
ceived between the hours of three and five on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. Membership 
to the Union,one dollar annually. 


To Let.—Two Studios, pl 
11 Hamilton Place, Room 12. 





tand commodious 








The Moral Education Association, 
— the month of April will hold meetings as fol- 
ows: — 

April 18, 7 4 p..,in Fraternity Hall, Boston, 

ev. A. W. Stevens will speak on “Pathos of Life.” 

Aus 19, 34¢r. m.,at the residence of Mrs. T.s. Eddy, 
College Hill, Mrs. A. M. Diaz will by particular re- 
quest, read her paper (read at the Woman's Congress) 
on “Some Causes of Character.”’ 

April 27,3 p.M.,at the residence of Mrs. M. E. 
Dillaway, 20Upton St., Boston, Dr. Salome Merritt 
speaks on “Physiological Education. based on the 
study of the Paysiology of the Brain." Essays to be 
followed by discussion. All are invited. 


Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,.—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying their own and each other's progress. The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 
Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fields, 140 
Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boylston St., Mr. 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Miss E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. _ 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















Office hours from §to9a.m.,and2to4p.m. ly10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 














No. (6, Pillar Extension Table. 


Best quality No, 1 Black Walnut Extension Tables, castered ready for use. 
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1.00. No. 18 


Black Walnut Pillar Extension Tables, like above engraving, 8 feet long, } fs 1u feet, bie 12 feet 


pa No. 14 Pillar Table, Panelled 8 feet, = 10 feet, $25.00; 12 feet, 


illar Table, 8 feet, $30.00; 10 feet, $33.00; 12 


00; 14 feet, 


eet, $36.00; 14 feet, $39.00. No. 20 Pillar Table, heavily carved 


lion’s head, claw feet, 10 feet, $60.00; 12 feet, —! 14 feet, $70.00; 16 feet, $75.00. No. 22 Eastlake Pillar 


Table, 10 feet, $33.00; 12 feet, $36.00; 14 feet, $39. 


Our Extension Tables all have solid Black Walnut leaves and most improved slides. 
A page from PAINE’S New Illustrated Furniture Price List 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 
48 CAN AL one 141 FRIEND STS., 
oston 








Mrs. B. A. 
World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children's Garments. 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 
storied Sg sant of te eis erely, tere entngeonony one ay py Kf XV 


‘This method of outing stands unrivaled in the country, and 
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